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NOTES OF THE WEER. 


HE hope of breaking the Democratic column in the South 
seems to have been abandoned by the Republicans. They 

sll talk of making a fight in Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky or 
Virginia, but not with much confidence. They admit that the 
South generally is as solid as ever it was, and that those who were 
the most outspoken champions of the gold standard before the 
convention cannot be depended upon to vote for either Mr. 
McKinley or a third candidate. One reason of this is that the 


social question is forever present to the minds of the Southern 
people. 


quences in the local politics which the’white people fear to incur. 


SATUR 





A victory for Mr. McKinley in any Southern State must | 
be won by negro votes and under Republican auspices, with conse- | 


For this reason the Democratic gold papers generally throughout 


the South have announced their adhesion to the Chicago ticket. 


The surrender of Secretary Hoke Smith, who antagonized | 


Ex Speaker Crisp on this very question, and who declares that he 
Still dissents from the Chicago platform, is an index of the gen- 
ral condition of affairs. Mr. Bryan will have the vote of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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solid South as certainly as every Democratic candidate has had it 
since 1880. 
Whether Mr. Sewall or Mr. Watson will get it is still uncer- 
As we said last week, the relations of the -Populists to the 
Democrats in the South have been those of sharp antagonism. 
The Alabama election this week shows this, the Populists and the 
Democrats being opposed to each other, and the Republicans sup- 
porting the former. So in North Carolina and in Texas there is 
talk of a fusion of Republicans with Populists to take these States 
To get the two parties together, therefore, 
and it 


tain. 


from the Democrats. 
in the support of the same national ticket is not so easy, 
has been madé more difficult by the substitution of Mr. Watson’s 
name for that of Mr. Sewall by the Populist Convention. To the 
old-line Democrats Mr. Watson is especially objectionable as a 
man whose ideas they have been fighting at home; and the pro- 
posal is made to have his name dropped by the Populist National 
Committee, which has all the powers of the convention. Mr.Wat- 
son and his friends retort that it is Mr. Sewall who must go; and 
iat, if he wili not, the party must nominate a separate electoral 
ticket in every State. As this proceeding would nullify the 
endorsement of Mr. Bryan by the convention of the party, it 
will hardly be entertained outside those States in which the feel- 
ing between Populist and Democrat reaches the height of bitter- 
ness. Elsewhere, and especially in those States of the middle- 
West where the Populist vote will be of most use to the Demo- 
crats, means will be found, in any event, to give effect to the pur- 
pose of the party to have one candidate with the Democrats for 
the Presidency. 

But the duty of the hour is to put patriotism above partisan- 
ship. Let Democrats and Populists come together. A way such 
as we outlined last week can be found, and with honor to both. 





In the North, Massachusetts is the only State in which the 
recognized representatives of the Democratic party have declared 
against the Chicago ticket, and even there the supporters of 
Messrs. Bryan and Sewall are organizing for the campaign. Mr. 
George Fred. Williams, whose support of the free silver policy 
disgusted his associates in the State delegation to Chicago, is the 
heart of the movement. In Maine the gold ticket'fixed up before 
the Chicago convention has gone to pieces and the State Conven- 
tion has been summoned to meet again. But what may be done 
in other New England States is uncertain and not very important, 
although an active canvass might put one or two in the doubt- 
ful column. 

In the Middle States, the Democrats generally are going to 
accept the decision of their national convention. Even in New 
York this is fairly certain. The State Convention is called to 
meet at Buffalo at the middle of next month, and the indications 
point to the nomination of an electoral ticket pledged to Messrs. 
Bryan and Sewall. Thus far the number of adhesions point that 
way. Only avery small majority of the State Committee could 
be got to declare for repudiation, the rest maintaining Mr. Hill’s 
silence or declaring for indorsement. In the city, Tammany has 
formally adopted the ticket. 








New Jersey, the wings will flop 
Mr. Dickson 
haps two others are the only men in the long list of Pennsyl 
Mr. 


Dickson has resigned his p'ace and the resignation of Mr. Singerly 


In and 


together’ 


Pennsylvania 
beyond a doubt Mr. Singerly and per 


vanian electors who have repudiated the Chicago ticket. 


is loudly demanded by Democratic organizations in all parts of the 
State. 
have requested the calling of a new State convention to rescind the 
gold-standard platform adopted at Allentown and adopt a declara- 
tion of principles in harmony with that put forth at Chicago. 

In Maryland it was expected that Senator Gorman would 
lead a bolt in the interest of the gold standard. He declines to do 
so and supports the national ticket with as good a grace as pos- 
sible. ‘ 
The largest list of bolters is supplied by the newspapers, 
which have refused to display Mr. Bryan's name at the head of 
their columns. The list would be shorter if the American news- 
paper were less under the control of its advertising patrons, and 
more truly represented its readers. But we notice in these lists 
of Democratic newspapers, which will not support the Chicago 
ticket, several rather suspicious names. Zhe G/obe-Herald of 
Boston, The Republican of Springfield, /Zarper's Weekly and The 
Evening Post of New York, and Zhe Ledger of Philadelphia 
never allowed themselves to be classed as Democratic newspapers 
until it became necessary to swell this list. How many more 
there are of the same amphibious sort in the list, we cannot tell. 
Naturally however, we may expect the Mugwumps to be as 
zealous against the Democrats now, as they were for them twelve 


years ago. Their Mammonite instincts array them on the side of 


ProvuTry, PropuTty, PRopuTty 
always and everywhere. Then it was the demand for lower 
prices at the expense of manufacturing labor, which animated 
them. Now it is for the continuence of low prices, at the 
expense of the labor which produces food and raw materials 





West of the Pennsylvania line, the lines of battle have 
been earlier drawn. Upon the four states of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Iowa, and upon the three north of them, depends the 
outcome of the present election, and Illinois will be debated as 
not since the time of Douglass and Lincoln. It is admitted by 
the that 


Altgeld has given the state a good administration, and has a 


Republicans that the contest will be severe ; Gov. 
great hold on the farmer class; and that the result is very 
uncertain, 

About no state of the seven are the Republicans so confident 
as of Ohio. This being their candidate's state, and the scene of a 
strong reaction against the Wilson-Gorman Tariff, they talk con- 
fidently of the big majority they will roll up in November. But 
Judge Dittner, a Democrat who has bolted to McKinley describes 
the situation differently : 

‘*T never before saw such a situation in politics. Many 
waves of sentiment have swept over Ohio, but I have never seen 
anything like the present. In the country districts the silver 
sentiment is intense. Every man you meet is loaded with argu- 
ments and there is little use in trying to talk with him. .... You 
can't make any impression on them any more than you can argue 
a man out of his religious faith. The thing has spread so that I 
regard the result in the state doubtful, and perhaps with the 
probability favorable to Bryan. 

‘* There is hardly anything but silver talked throughout the 
state. The men around the threshing machines at lunch time, 
the groups around the country stores and about the village hotels, 
Republicans and Democrats head to head, are talking about the 
money question. Men who never before could talk together on 
politics without punching each other's heads, are hand in hand, 
or are talking the matter over from different standpoints in a 
sympathetic spirit. If any one says gold, there will at once be 
half a dozen men jump on him. I hada gold bug on my coat. 
A farmer came up to me and took hold of my coat collar and 
held the gold bug button up to view. ‘That's the bug that got 
into your wheat,’ he said, ‘and reduced it 50 per cent.’ The 
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rest all took it up and thought it a good thing. There 
sort of argument I could put up to outweigh this rustic wit 


This is worth quoting as a picture at once fair and vi 
what is taking place throughout the West, and even in 
nearer home. 
sylvania, where every one is red hot for Silver, where old 


A commercial traveler speaks of towns in 


lines have been broken, and where there is but one them: 
streets, in the hotels, and wherever men gather. 

That this sort of feeling is not to be met and overco 
the ridicule and abuse, which make the staple of monome: 
argument, even the supporters of Mr. McKinley are beg: 
to see. It is indeed safe to assume that one-half of the An 
people cannot be indicted of either idiocy or dishonesty, an 
the grievances and troubles, which have led them to brea} 
the parties they loved, and the political leaders they honor 
But just this is what no champion of the ( 
Their St. Louis platform is 


real grievances. 
standard can be got to admit. 
lutely silent as to the sufferings inflicted on these poor 
the 
Their organs of opinions are unanimous in d 


more debt-burdened states by the perpetuation -of 
standard. 
the existence of such grievances, and insolently charg: 
millions of honest and intelligent voters a wish to repudiat: 
Whatever may be the result of this electio 

language of insult and depreciation The Sp 

Republican points out—is likely to rankle in western and 

ern breasts for many a day. 


just debts. 


as even 


In the face of these admitted evidences of popular enth 
for silver, Seuator Thurston, of Nebraska, tries to lay th 
responsibility of the free coinage movement at the door o! 
miners of silver ina few States of the farther West. He esyx 
charges that Mr. Bryan was in the pay of these miners, gi\ 
his authority an obscure Nebraska paper, which said so a y¢ 
Bryan. Will 
Thurston agree to be held responsible for every charge b: 


without eliciting a contradiction from Mr. 


against him by Democratic or Populist papers, and not 
dicted by him? Senator Stewart, of Nevada, makes quit: 
cient reply, when he says that the miners of silver have no 
zation to promote a political move of any kind, and that the 
tributions to the cause have been very small, and chiefly 
This we know to be thu 
How triflin, 


the resources of the owners of all the silver mines of Am 


Bimetallic League for publications. 
But if the contrary were true, what of it? 


compared with those of the money-lenders and their agent 
New York city alone. 
standard cause could maintain itself without their ample co 
butions to its support? There is also a great difference bet) 
money subscribed by American citizens for the legit 


Does any ohe suppose that th: 


expenses of a campaign in which their business interes! 
involved, and money given by importers and money-lend 
behalf of their foreign employers for a similar purpose. A: 
every election held in this country since the war, this 
money power has been employed largely to break down 
can interests. Most people forget Hcrace Greeley’s mi ss 
analysis of the list of contributors to the Free Trade 1. 
which broke up that organization by showing that the 
came chiefly from English pockets. But under other for 
abuse has continued, and will play its part in the presen! 
paign. 

The strength of the silver movement does not lie amo: 
miners of that metal. It is with the planter of the Sout: 
the farmers of the West, who have satisfied themselve- 
their cause and that of the miner is the same, as the polic) 
pulled down the price of his product, has worked the same © 
to theirs. 


A 


THE movement for a third ticket for the comfort of thos — 
Democrats who cannot vote for Mr. ‘McKinley and Protectio® 
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rs some force in both East and West. Strangely enough it 


. advocated on the ground that it will be the means to secure 
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Mr. McKinley's election, and that by people who declare that he | 
his friends have made it impossible for strict Democrats to | 


tor him. This offers a nice point in the casuistry of politics. 
Can people who are not able to support him, support a third 
t in order to help him? 
sistent way ? 
On Friday of this week a National Committee of gold 
lard Democrats constityted itself in Indianapolis, and voted 
the question of calling a national convention. It is said that 
jority of the States were represented. There is, indeed, no 


Would not quiescence be the more 


1 why all should not be, if the money to pay their expenses 
rtheoming. Ihe selection of members is the easiest thing in 


vorld. Thusin Pennsylvania a number of Democrats opposed 


iver, meet in a lawyer's office, and select Mr. Bullitt, of Phila- | 


iia as Pennsylvania's member of the Committee, with Mr. 
of Reading, as his alternate. 


Both are excellent men and | 


| lawyers, but no more authorized to speak for the Common- | 


ith, or for any party in it, than were the three tailors to 
csent the people of England. 

It may be taken for granted that the ticket will be nomi- 

and there is a disposition to put Secretary Morton at the 

of it. Mr. Morton 

nds for the most unqualified monometallism, disbelieving in 


The selection would be most excellent. 

er under every possible condition. And he is the only mem- 
rof Mr. Cleveland's Cabinet who showed the courage ot his 
uvictions, and avowed the unqualified hostility to the white 
tal which Mr. Carlisle and the rest cherish 
‘is not Mr. Hill, the spokesman of the ‘‘ 

| Chicago, entitled to the second place ? 


in their hearts. 
sound money’’ cause 


Mr. MCKINLEy’s speeches are a disappointment to those 
who hoped from him a corrective to the St. Louis platform. They 
play the same ignorant or wilful assumption that gold repre- 
sents a fixed and unchanging value, and the same exultation in 
ving our money at the present value of gold and keeping it 
re. There is not even the hint of a reason for desiring a 
ige in the situation, or for ‘‘ promoting ’’ an international 
zreement for the restoration of silver to its old place. In his 
d, as in that of the convention, the six words on that subject 
m to stand for nothing but a remnant of past professions 
tained still for the sake of decency and consistency, not for use 
iny sort. 
Especially ill-sounding is his pledge given to the soldiers of 
war that every dollar of their pensions shall be paid in gold or 
~ equivalent. This is exactly on a par with the appeals made 
' the selfishness of the recipients of fixed salaries—teachers and 


like—by the champions of the gold standard. It means 





Never mind if the producers are crushed, and the debtors are | 


‘en into bankruptcy. You know on which side your bread is 
‘tered, so look out for Number One. Hold on to the gol: dol- 

But surely Mr. McKinley is aware that the Free Trader 
kes exactly the same appeal to the pensioner and the school 
icher, 


luropean labor, and you will see how much farther your pension 


r salary) will go in providing you with comforts and luxuries. | 


Why should any dollar of yours be cut down by the amount of 

Tariff duty when you make a purchase? As recipients of 
ixed pensions (or salaries) that is the side on which your bread 
is buttered, so look out for Number One. Let us have Free 
Trade and cheap goods.”’ 

Mr. McKinley is supposed to be a great authority on the 
rotective policy. It is open to question whether he ever has 
grasped the fundamental principle of that policy which is ‘‘ If one 
interest suffers, all the others must suffer with it,’’ that ulti- 
mately every class and every industry is dependent for its pros- 
perity upon every other, and that what one may seem to gain by 


) 


— 


He says: ‘‘ Throw open your ports to the products of | 





No 
man who accepts that principle can remain a believer in the gold 
standard. 


another's loss will be more than forfeited in the long run. 


Gov. HAsTINGs has conceived a large plan for the develop- 
He is undoubt- 
edly right in saying that the situation is highly unsatisfactory. 


ment of the higher education in Pennsylvania. 


The Common School law of 1834 put an end to the State’s grants 
in aid of the academies which prepared young men to enter the 
universities. Since that time fewer Pennsylvanians have been 
receiving the higher education than in any other Northern State 
east of the Missouri river, and fewer in Philadelphia and _ Pitts- 
burg than in any other of our great cities. The average of intel- 
To 


remedy this admitted evil, normal and high schools were estab- 


ligence throughout the States has suffered accordingly. 


lished to carry the students somewhat farther than did the gram- 
mar schools. But this, as the Governor points out, has not 
accomplished much. The normal schools are stagnant, and the 
high schools are starved. Both have a meagre, badly-arranged 
and unstimulating course of study, and seem unable to get out of 
the ruts. 


high schools to the rank of free colleges, and would constitute 


Governor Hastings would have the State raise the 
them feeders of the universities. He recognizes the difficulty in 
that the latter are all private and self-perpetuating corporations ; 
but he would give them such assistance from the State as would 
make their courses of study free to all who are qualified to enter 
upon them. Here he would encounter the difficulty that they 
would forfeit their present immunity from State control if they 
accepted State aid. Under the Constitution of 1879 corporations 
thus assisted have to pay for the favor. The University of Penn- 
It has not 
accepted anything from the Commonwealth, and has organ- 
ized as distinct corporations the hospital and museum, for which 
The better plan would be to erect the 
State College into a real university, on the same scale as Cornell 
or the State universities of the West, and to give the high schools 
of the State the means to prepare their students to enter. ‘True 
this would require money, and when even Philadelphia hesitates 
about giving its young men the facilities of the higher education 


sylvania has been especially careful in this respect. 


assistance has been asked. 


by erecting a college of Philadelphia, what can be expected of the 
State? 


Tu trial of the Transvaal raiders could end in but one way, as 
the only case for the defence was objection to the jurisdiction of 
the court. When Judge Russell swept that away, nothing was 
left to the counsel for the defence but to try to break down the 
witnesses for the Crown, and to appeal to the prejudices and sym- 
pathies of the jury. They failed in both, and the judge again 
showed his fearlessness by sentencing the chief offender to impris- 
onment for fifteen months as an ordinary prisoner, and the others 
for shorter periods. ‘This means to wear the striped dress, sleep 
on a plank, pick oakum, live on skilly,’’ and all the other indig- 
nities to which Irish political prisoners have been subjected. But 
the social influences behind the South African Company came 
promptly to their relief. It would not do to classify them as 
first-class misdemeanants, as the court must order that, and 
nobody thought it worth his trouble to prefer such a request to 
Judge Russell. But various relaxations of the prison discipline 
have been accorded them, including wine and beer, and when 
the feeling about the matter has blown over, they will be released 
on plea that their health is suffering. Yet the conviction itself is 
creditable to English justice, and the example will not be lost. 

The Germans in Eastern Africa have been making even a 
worse record than Mr. Rhodes’s South African Company. The 
military temper of the officers they sent out, when brought into 
collision with the low civilization of the natives, led first to inex- 
cusible severities, and then to cruel barbarities, of which reports 
have reached Europe from time to time. At last an example has 


ae 








84 


been made by the government. A general manager of the Ger- 
man East African Company has been sentenced to fifteen years 
imprisonment at hard labor on charges of extreme cruelty to the 
The right inference from all these cases, as well as from 
the reports of misdoings in the Congo region, is that all these 


natives. 


irresponsible trading companies should be stripped of their power 
to exercise governmental authority, and that these should be 
vested in civil officials, who have no commercial interests to 
promote, 

‘Tue convention of English and Continental Socialists, which 
met last week in London, and closed its sessions with a Hyde 
Park demonstration on Sunday, was not of a kind to impress upon 
the public the fitness of such men to exercise the functions of gov- 
ernment for society at large. The passionate intolerance of the 
French Revolutionists seems to have characterized the gathering, 
and to justify the predictions of those who foretell a reign of ter 
ror in case they ever should obtain the reins of power. It must be 
admitted, however, that the most violent disturbance of the peace 
was in effecting the exclusion of a class whose principles are the 
reverse of Socialism. The Socialist seeks to make political society 
everything : the Anarchist to abolish it, or, at least, to put it on 
That is, those who 
desire a government should make one for themselves, and submit 


the footing the church holds in America. 


themselves to its control, without requiring that submission from 
their neighbors, who feel no such want! But a large section of 
the Anarchists, equally with the revolutionary wing of the Social- 
ists, are very willing to use violence to overthrow the present 
order of things, to make way for their own. 

It is a striking illustration of the law of action and reaction 
which is seen in the tendency towards Socialism in modern Eng- 
land. The /arssez faire economists pushed their theory to the 
They tried to reduce the State to the smallest 


Now 


verge of Anarchy. 
efficiency, within the most circumscribed sphere possible. 
the pendulum swings the other way, and the dominant tendency 
of legislation, ever since Gladstone's Irish Land Act of 1871, has 
The laws 
conferring new powers upon municipalities are a notable instance 


been to the extension of the sphere of government. 


of this, and all the more so as they were passed under Disraeli’s 
Tory ministry. Under these laws, the cities of Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow have been transformed by collective 
action, and both London and Dublin have been altered greatly. 
Glasgow has taken over all the street-car lines, and now Sheffield 
follows the example, although the experiment cannot be said to 
No wonder that Lord Salisbury 
says: ‘‘ We are all Socialists now.’’ 


have been a financial success. 


HALF TRUTHS AND INSIDIOUS FALSEHOODS. 








HE following paragraphs taken from the columns of the 

Philadelphia 77mes are again going the rounds of the gold- 

monometallic press under the caption of ‘‘Five Facts Worthy of 
Daily Study.”’ 

‘* First. —There is not a free coinage country in the world 
to-day that is not on a silver basis. 

Second.—There is not a gold standard country in the world 
to-day that does not use silver as money along with gold. 

Third.—There is not a silver standard country in the world 
to-day that uses any gold as money along with silver. 

Fourth.—There is not a silver standard country in the world 
to-day that has more than one-third as much money in circulation 
per capita as the United States have ; and 

Fifth.—There is not a silver standard country in the world 
to-day where the laboring man receives as much fair pay for his 
day’s work.”’ 

The above ‘‘five facts worthy of daily study’’ are a collection 
of half truths, first formulated by Secretary Carlisle for use in his 
Kentucky campaign of a year ago, and so arranged as to leave 
with the reader a false impression, while still, to a degree, technic- 
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ally correct. In short, these half truths are stated in such a | 
that they resolve themselves into insidious falsehoods. 

As to the first ‘‘fact,’’ it is clear that those countries in w! 
the mints are open to silver alone, must of necessity be on a s 
basis, just as those countries with the mints open to the free 
age of gold and closed to silver are on a gold basis. No coun: 
can be on a bimetallic basis, save when the mints are open to 
gold and silver, and without discrimination against either m« 
When the French mints were open to the coinage of both ; 
and silver, as they were previous to 1873, France was on a bimet 





lic basis. She had free coinage of silver as she had of gold 


she was not on a silver basis. Such was also our experienc: 
of all other countries that had free coinage of both metals. 

China and India and other nations using silver alon 
money, were, previous to 1873, as now, on a silver basis, just 4s 
England, with her mints closed to silver, was on a gold 
But France, the United States,—save during the interim du: 
which specie payments were suspended,—and all nations with | 
mints open to both gold and silver, were on a bimetallic | 
Restore old conditions, that is, open our mints to silver, and 
will be so again. 

The second and third ‘‘facts’’ are facts. They prove simp! 
that men can get along without gold as money, but not with 
silver; that if we are to use only one metal as money, that 
metal must be silver. In short, these two facts prove that go! 
unsuited for use as money, save when united with silver. ‘T 
prove this and nothing more. 

The fourth ‘‘fact’’ is not a fact, as will be seen from 
appended table, which also makes clear that other causes t! 
questions of standard fix the per capita circulation of money in | 
among different peoples. 
activity, of most widely diversified industries, and producing *! 


Those peoples of greatest indust: 


greatest quantity of surplus products, which must be exchanged 
through the medium of money, have obviously the greatest ne 
for money. It is evident that two things affect the value of mon 
the demand for money, and the supply of money. Consequen! 
the per capita circulation of money in any country gives only | 
side of the picture, and is no guide to the value of money in su 
country. 

The following table, giving the estimated per capita circu!s 
lation of the most important nations of the globe, is compiled from 
the report of the Director of the Mint for 1895. It would be w 
to remark, however, that the per capita circulation given for 
United States is manifestly too large, for the stock of gold in 
country, which is given at over $600,000,000, is admitted] 
over-estimate by $300,000,000, and no allowance has been 
for the loss and destruction of greenbacks and other government 
notes, many of which have been issued years ago, some to soldicrs 
on the field of battle, save for $1,000,000 of greenbacks estimat 
to have been destroyed in the Chicago fire. So it is that the pet 
capita circulation given for the United States is considerably too 
large. But here is the table: 





PER CAPITA CIRCULATION OF THE CHIEF NATIONS 0! 
THE GLOBE. 


Countries in which both 
Gold and Silver are used 
as full legal tender money 
but in which the mints 
are closed to Silver. 


Gold Standard Countries. Silver Standard Count 


United Kingdom .$20.78 United States. $23.52 South American 





Germany 17.59 France. 35.75 | States... . . #1). 
Portugal ... . 23.11 Belgtum . . 27.82 Russia ‘4 
Austro-Hungary . 10.67 Switzerland .. 9.97 Mexico. 
Norway... .. 6.65 Greece. 11.09 Japan. 
Sweden . 3.10 Italy. 10.79 India. . , 
Denmark 11.00 Spain 16.55 China. .. a 
Australia 25.96 Roumania 10.50 Central.American 
Canada 10.00 | Servia . ..;. . 3.78) States. . 
Netherlands . . 24.25 
Turkey..... 409 


















As to the fifth ‘‘fact,’’ wages are higher in the United States 
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than anywhere else in the world, but they are higher not as a 
result of, but in spite of the gold standard. The fact is that in all 
|| standard countries the wage-earning classes have grievously 
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it the fall in prices through enforced idleness, and the advance- | 


nt of the wage-earning classes, which was so marked during | 


the years 1849-1872, a period of rising prices consequent on the 
id discoveries in California and Australia, suffered a check with 
fallin prices inaugurated with the demonetization of silver 
\73. The wage-earner in gold standard countries compared 

to the wage-earner of twenty-five years ago, has made but little 
sress, but little advancement, while the wage-earner in silver 

x countries, compared with the wage-earner in such countries 


twenty years back, is wonderfully prosperous. 


THE VALVE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 








ii the assertions of the gold-contractionists to the contrary, 
‘\ our silver dollar is worth just as much beyond the borders of 
United States as the gold dollar. In Europe our silver dollar 
uld not find ready acceptance in payment of purchases, but 
Indeed, 


itside of the financial centers, neither gold nor silver dollars 


even so, our gold coins would be accepted with reluctance. 


uld find acceptance at all. 
Without the stamp which makes our silver dollar in every 
the equal of our gold dollar in debt-paying and purchasing 
power, the 3714 grains of pure silver which it contains is worth, 
So if melted down 
it this stamp is effaced, our silver dollar loses nearly one-half of 


this time, but 53 cents in gold. so 


ts value. The same amount of bullion remains, but the silver as 

bullion is worth 47 cents less than the same amount of bullion as 

But the fact that the weight of silver bullion in our silver 

llar is worth but 53 cents in gold does not cause our silver dol- 

r to lose any part of its value, much less 47 per cent., on passing 
vevond the borders of the United States. 

The purchasing power of the silver dollar is equal to that 

the gold dciiar, and so long as this is so, the silver dollar will 

ep its value as the equal of the gold dollar, whether at home or 
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broad. Though the value of 23.22 grains of pure gold, the 
wht of gold in the dollar, is, at this time, nearly twice as great 
the value of 371'; grains of silver, the weight of pure silver in 
r dollar, though the gold coin of the United States is worth no 
re than the bullion it contains, while the silver dollar will 
hase nearly double the quantity of silver bullion that it con- 
us, and, although the 232.2 grains of pure gold coined into the 
le would lose none of its value upon being melted down, while 
37114 grains of silver coined into the dollar is worth as bullion 
53 cents, or 47 per cent. less than the same weight of silver 
ied into a dollar, still the silver coin of the United States is 
th just as much as the gold coin, the silver dollar passes in the 
ted States as the equivalent of the gold dollar, and beyond 
borders of the United States it can be sold for its face value 
as can our gold coin. No one will sell the silver dollar 
»road for less than the gold dollar, and the foreigner will be 
ling to pay just as much for our silver as for our gold coin so 
long as the silver dollar, if sent to America, will buy just as much 
otton and wheat, etc., as gold. 
That our silver dollar is worth 47 cents more than the weight 
‘silver bullion that it contains, while the bullion-value and coin- 
ie of our gold coin are exact equivalents, is due solely to the 
‘ that privileges of mintage that are granted to gold are denied 
‘o silver. Our mints being open to the free coinage of gold into 
legal tender coin, gold bullion is the equivalent of gold coin. 
The owner of gold bullion has the right to take it to the mints and 
receive in return therefor gold coin, weight for weight, with the 
bullion deposited, and without other charge than the cost of assay- 
ing and refining the metal. 
: In short, if gold is deposited at the mint of the required 


’ ‘neness for coinage, that is nine parts pure gold to one of alloy, 


¢ 
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there will be returned to the depositor, and free of all charge for 
mintage, gold coin, or its equivalent at the rate of one dollar for 
every 725.8 grains of standard gold deposited. Such being the 
case, it is clear, gold bullion must be the equivalent of gold coin, 
and that 258 grains of standard gold, the weight of standard gold 
in the eagle, must have the same value as the eagle, whether 
coined or not. The government being required to convert gold 
bullion into gold coin free of charge, it is obvious no one will sell 
gold bullion for less than its coinage value, 7. ¢., for less than one 
dollar for 25.8 grains of standard, or 23.22 grains of pure gold. 
It is also obvious that gold bullion can never command a price 
materially above the coinage value, for no jeweller or manufac- 
turer having use for gold in the arts will pay materially more than 
one dollar for 23.22 grains of pure gold.” Rather than do so he 
will obtain the necessary gold by melting down gold coin. 
Indeed, it is in this way that much of the demand for gold, indus- 
trially, is now supplied. 

So it is that through the privileges of free mintage extended 
to the owner of gold bullion, gold bullion and gold coin have 
always the same value and must always have the same value so long 
as gold bullion is convertible by the government into coin with- 
out expense to the owner. Extend the same privileges to the 
owner of silver bullion and at once the same relation will be estab- 
lished between silver bullion and silver coin, and the difference 
between the value of silver as bullion and silver as coin will at 
once disappear. ‘That it now exists is due simply to the fact that 
the coinage of silver is restricted. 

All the silver that has been coined by the nations of the 
Western world during the past twenty years has been purchased 
and coined on government account. By the Bland Act, passed in 
February, 1878, the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to 
purchase not less than $2,000,000 or more than $4,000,000 worth 
of silver monthly and coin the same into full legal tender dollars, 
and the Sherman Act, the provisions of which went into effect 
August 13, 1890, and which superseded the purchasing clause of 
the Bland Act, directed the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
monthly, the issue of Treasury notes in payment for same and the 
coinage of so much of the silver purchased thereunder as should 
be necessary to provide for the redemption of such notes. 

But since 1873 our mints have been closed to the free coinage 
of silver, with the result that silver coin has been divorced from 
silver bullion. Consequently, silver bullion has fallen, while the 
silver dollar has risen with gold, until now 371% grains of pure 
silver coined into a dollar are worth forty-seven cents more than 
the same number of grains of silver as bullion. 

That the silver dollar has appreciated with gold and kept at 
a par with the gold dollar is due solely to the fact that as money 
it is just as serviceable as gold. It has the same debt-paying 
power and the same purchasing power as gold, and consequently 
it has maintained the same value. ‘The impression held by many 
and so ardently fostered by the gold press, that the parity of the 
silver dollar with the gold is only maintained through the redemp- 
tion by the government of silver dollars in gold coin on demand 
is absolutely without foundation. So is the assertion that it has 
been found impossible to put the silver dollars coined under the 
Bland and Sherman Actsinto circulation, and that three hundred 
and seventy odd million of silver dollars are piled up uselessiy in 
the Treasury because the people do not want them, and will not 
keep them in circulation. As a matter of fact, this silver forms 
the basis of much the larger part of the currency that we use in 
our daily transactions, and nine-tenths of these so-called useless 
silver dollars are now really in circulation in the shape of silver 


certificates. 


There is the greatest difference between presuming an 
opinion to be’true, because, with every opportunity for contesting 
it, it has not been refuted, and assuming its truth for the purpose 
of not permitting its refutation.—J. S. MILL. 





HOW WE MAINTAIN THE PARITY. 


HE constantly reiterated assertion that the pledge of the govern- 
ment to give gold in exchange for silver has alone kept 
silver at a par with gold, and that if the government refused to 
redeem silver dollars with gold the silver dollar would at once fall 
until it was only worth fifty-three cents in gold is as inexcusable 
as it is false. 
silver dollars with gold but the Secretary of the Treasury has no 
authority to do so. Such a thing as redemption of silver dollars 
with gold on the part of the national government does not exist, 
yet the silver dollar is the equil of gold. 

Under the much quoted and as often misconstrued parity clause 
of the Sherman Act, the Treasury, under first the guidance of Mr. 
Foster and now of Mr. Carlisle, has undertaken to redeem all 
‘Treasury notes issued under the Sherman Actin payment for sil- 
ver, in gold, under the plea that only by so doing can the 


The government is not only not pledged to redeem 


parity between gold and silver be maintained. Such a course, 
tending as it did and does to discredit silver, led, of course, to a 
The 


parity between our gold and silver money has been maintained, 


greater divergence in the value of gold and silver than ever. 


but it has been maintained not as the result of, but in spite of the 
course pursued by Messrs. Foster and Carlisle, as Secretaries of the 
Treasury, in discarding silver as money. 

There is only one way in which the parity of our gold and 
silver money can be permanently maintained. When our silver 
money shows a tendency to depreciate as measured by gold, there 
is only one way to check such depreciation. We must cause sil- 
ver to rise or gold to fall so that the parity will be restored, and 
And to bring about such rise in silver 


or fall in gold there is only one way. 


when restored maintained. 
Silver, like any other com- 
modity, will only rise in response to increased demand or decreased 
Gold will only fall in response to decreased demand 
The supply of either of the precious 

Besides, changes in supply can have 


supply. 
relatively to the supply. 
metals we cannot control. 
but a remote effect on the relative values of gold and silver, for 
the stock of gold and silver in existence represents the accumula- 
tion of many years and a large increase or decrease in annual pro- 
duction represents but a very small increase or falling off com- 
pared to the whole stock in existence and which represents the 
supply. We can therefore only check a tendency of silver to fall 
as measured by gold by increasing the demand for silver or by 
decreasing the demand for gold. 

For our government to increase the demand for gold, and 
decrease the demand for silver coin, just as gold—as shown by the 
increased demands for redemption of greenbacks and Treasury 
notes in gold —evinces a tendency to rise relatively to silver, is the 
height of folly. Yetthis is the course pursued by our govern- 
ment. Instead of striving to increase the demand for silver, and 
decrease the demand for gold, so as to check any tendency of gold 
to rise relatively to silver, Mr. Foster and Mr. Carlisle, Republican 
and Democratic Administrations, have striven systematically to 
increase the demand for gold by discarding the silver in the 
Treasury as an available asset, and throwing upon the gold 
reserve alone the burden of meeting all demands for redemption. 
The inevitable results have been that the demand for gold has 
been increased, that the demands for redemption have become 
more and more pressing, and that our government has been 
reduced again and again to borrowing gold, thereby increasing 
the demand for gold, and redoubling the demands for redemption. 
Tuis process cannot go on forever. It must soon result in the 
destruction of the parity between our gold and silver money. 

Thus, Messrs, Foster and Carlisle in obligating the govern- 
ment to redeem the Treasury notes in gold, and and in surrendering 
to the noteholder the option reserved by Congress to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to redeem the Treasury notes in either gold or 


silver, have pursued a course not only antagonistic to the plain | 
. } 
intent of the Act, but to the very declaratory clause of the act as to | 
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the maintenance of the parity of gold and silver, and 
which they found what they considered to be an implied dir: 
to redeem the Treasury notes in gold, they holding that on! 
so doing could the parity be maintained. 

But in spite of the course pursued by our governme:: 
increasing the demand for gold, and decreasing the deman 
silver, thereby leading to a marked tendency of our gold 
to rise relatively to silver, the silver dollar has still maintain 
value to gold, both at home and abroad. That it has done so is 
as we have said, to the fact that its debt-paying and purc! 
power is just as great as that of the gold dollar, and to the fur: 
fact that all those having payments to make will tender that 
lar which can be most readily obtained. Consequently the den 
for money falls always with greatest force on that dollar that 
be most readily obtained, and with least force on that dollar 
Moreover the greater the tendency of our gold 
and silver money to fall apart owing to a scarcity of one met 
money, the greater will become the demand for the more ple: 
and the smaller the demand for the scarcer. So, with the incr: 
demand for that dollar which can be had the most readily an 
decreased demand for the scarcer, all tendency of the two t 
apart in value is checked. 

Thus, through this natural law, the parity of our gold 
silver money has been maintained, and, in spite, we rep: 





is searcest. 


the fact that our national government, working in the inter: 

the gold gamblers, has moved counter to such law, and the: 

created an unnatural demand for gold, to the great injury ot! 

people. 
With our mints open to silver, not only would 371'4 x: 

of silver as bullion become the exact equivalent in value of 37 

grains of silver as coin, but the parity between gold and »: 

The election of Mr. Bryan and a Congre- 

sympathy, thus assuring the early passage of a free coinage 


would be restored. 


would at once be followed by a closing up of the great diver: 
between the value of silver as bullion and silver as coin, and 1) 
the final opening of our mints to the free coinage of silver, 3 
grains of silver bullion would at once become of equal worth w: 
the silver dollar. It could not be otherwise, for no one would ; 
with 371 '4 grains of silver for less than a dollar, when by tak: 
it to the mints he could have it coined, free of charge, into such a 
dollar. Thus the bullion value of 371% grains of pure s!) 
would become the equivalent of the coin value, just as 
grains cf gold as bullion has always the same worth as the 
alent of the gold dollar. 


Moreover, the purchasing power of this silver dollar of 37 
grains of pure silver would be as great as that of the gold « 
of 23.22 grains. Consequently, the parity of the two dv!lar 
would be maintained just as it is now maintained: by the deman 
for money falling with greatest force on the most readily o!)t 
able dollar, and with least force on the scarcest. Consequent’ 
silver would rise with the increased demand, and gold fall 
the decreased; so that the parity of the two metals woul 
restored. That such would be the result, no one who has kno 
edge of the supply of silver that is available for coinag: 
doubt. If there was silver in existence that could be sent to 
mints and coined in sufficient volume to maintain prices 4! 4 
somewhat higher level than at present, then the opening 0! ot" 
mints might result in sending gold toa premium. But as such 
supply of silver does not exist, there is not the slightest reaso" 
to suppose that the opening of our mints to silver would resi!t © 
driving gold permanently to a premium. As we have sal. 
demand for money would fall upon silver, and there would ‘<¢ ™ 
demand for gold as money in the United States until the part 
between the two metals was restored, and as there is not  su‘t- 
cient volume of silver coined or available for coinage to met © > BS 
demands, the parity would be at once restored. 





There is only one suppositional case, and that is an impos" 
ble one, from which the opening of our mints to silver col“ 












tin placing us on other than a bimetallic basis, with both 


and silver circulating at par. That case is that if there | 


| be a sudden access to the supply of our silver, an access so 
as to more than take the place of all our gold, then our 
might be exported to Europe. But even in such an event 
vould suffer no loss. The export of our gold to Europe 
lead to an expansion of their currency, a cheapening of 
ynsequent on this inflow, and with the cheapening of gold 
come a rise in gold prices, and from this rise in gold prices 
ould be benefited; for, just as gold prices rose, our commod 
would go further in meeting our indebtedness. 
But it is clear that unless silver prices rose further than gold 
s, gold could not go to a premium, and silver prices could 
ise save in response to an increase in our currency owing to 
oinage of a volume of silver more than equal to the volume 
gold. And as such a volume of silver and available for 
e is not in existence, gold would not go to a premium and 
ity between gold and silver would be restored through a rise 
price of silver bullion and a coincident depreciation of gold. 


this depreciation of gold, prices would rise, the grievous 
1 


4 
of an appreciating dollar would be lifted from the back 


producing classes, enterprise would take the place of indus 


, 
i 


tagnation, and prosperity return to all, 


OVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS 
C NCE the adjournment of the Populist Convention, and the 
idoption by that convention of a plank favoring the govern 
ownership of railroads, there has appeared in the monopo 
press much unreasonable comment on this score. We have 
those who believe that the government should own and oper 
ur railroad systems in the interest of the whole people, called 
1gogues and robbers. We have even seen those who advo- 
this socialistic step, believing that m no other way can unjust 
iminations between persons and places in the matter of trans- 

tion rates be prevented, held up to scorn as anarchists. 
Those who so loudly, but withal su ignorantly, deprecate the 
ument ownership of railroads, would do well to fix their 
tion for a few minutes on the report of the Committee on 
rnment Ownership, Control and Regulation of Railways, 
to the National Convention of Railroad Commissioners, held 

Office of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing- 
m May 1:9th and 20th last. On this Committee, which was 
inted by authority of the convention held the year previously, 
d, Hon. A. K. Teisberg of Minnesota, Isaac B. Brown of 

ylvania, S. O. Wilson of North Carolina, J. C. Allen of 
iska and Olin Merrill of Vermont. Two reports were sub- 

to the Convention, a minority report by Mr. Wilson of 

Carolina taking decided ground in favor of government 
rship, and the report of the majority, which was somewhat 

ive and apologetic, the members of the majority recognizing 

‘ils of over-capitalization and arbitrary discriminations in the 
er of rates, recognizing government ownership not only as a 

le, but perhaps the only possible remedy, and yet hesitating 
vocate such ownership. 
But the fact that the majority of the Committee were evidently 
idiced against government ownership gives their report even 
‘weight than it would otherwise carry. Listen, in part, to 
‘ they had to say : 

That the Government has the right to acquire the railroads 
is country by purchase, at a fair valuation, no one will 
ite. 

It is only a question of expediency and policy. In a Repub- 
form of government such as ours, it is not expedient nor 


' policy to invade or appropriate fields of industry for the sim- 
iin there might be in it. 


Our Government has assumed control over the waterways | 
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country for the benefit of all the people; large sums of | 
ic money are anuually expended to maintain the usefulness | year 1640, labored under a burden more weighty than is usually 


/ 


of such waterways, in the interest of commerce, but the Govern- 
ment-does not build vessels to enter into competition with its 
citizens in the carrying trade. If railroads could be used in the 
same manner as are the waterways, there would be no question, 
perhaps, that the Government would have exercised the same 
control over them as it has over waterways ; but from the nature 
of railroad business this is not practicable. Hence,if the Government 
should assume the ownership of the railroads, it would necessarily 
also have to own and operate the equipment ; in other words, do 
the whole railroad business 

While it may be true that some of our people desire govern- 
ment ownership of railroads for the money they believe there is 
in it, it is doubtless other and better reasons that influence the 
majority who are in favor of this scheme. 

“One of these better reasons is aptly expressed in the last 
annual report of one of the members of this committee— Mr. Brown 
of Pennsylvania—as follows :—‘Our people have little to complain 
of from the common carriers, except on the question of discrimin- 
ation. Railway managers must look to the interests of their cor- 
porations on this subject, if they would be true to the 
interests of those they serve. Government ownership of railroads 
is a most questionable scheme, in a republic at: least, and yet if 
discriminations are to continue, if favoritism of such a character as 
to enrich some and ruin others is to be practised, the transition 
period of railways to government control is not so remote as some 
imag inc 

‘In the opinion of this committee, the sentiment in favor of 
government ownership of railroads is due, not only to the prac- 
tices of discriminations between persons and places, but also to the 
over-capitalization of railroads, and the delay under our present 
system of adjudicating controversies between the railroads and 
their patrons, 

‘Among the objections to government ownership of railroads 
ire the cost of them to the Government, and the consequent 
increase of the public debt, and also that it would create a vast 
field of political patronage, and consequent corruption. 

‘‘As to the first objection, the cost of the railroads, we belicve 
this Government is amply able to assume that burden. This 
Government could borrow money cheaper than private individuals 
or corporations ; but very little money would, perhaps, be needed; 
the present owners would doubtless be glad to exchange their 
stocks and bonds for those of the United States, whereby they 
would be assured of a fixed income. We fail to see in what 
respect the public would be saddled with any additional burden ; 
the people of this country are expected to and are willing now to 
pay rates that will give a fair income on the cost of the railroads, 
and that is all they would have to do under government 
ownership. 

‘‘As to the question of political patronage and corruption, we 
believe that the matter could be guarded by proper civil service 
rules and safeguards whereby this evil could be obviated ; in fact, 
it is generally believed that under even the present system, the 
railroads take quite a hand in politics and political patronage. 

“We believe under government ownership labor troubles on 
the railroads would be less frequent, if not cease entirely, to the 
great advantage of the employees, the railroads and the public.’’ 


WOMAN’ S WAYS. 


OT yet, dear love, nor yet; the sun is high; 
You said last night, ‘‘At sunset I will go.’’ 
Come to the garden, where, when blossoms die, 
No word is spoken; it is better so. 
Ah! bitter word ‘‘ Farewell.” 


Hark! how the birds sing sunny songs of Spring! 
Soon they will build; and work will silence them. 
So we grow less light hearted as years bring 
Life's grave responsibilities; and then 
The bitter word ‘‘ Farewell.” 


The violets fret to fragrance ’neath your feet; 
Heaven s gold sunlight dreams aslant your hair; 
No flower for me! your mouth is far more sweet. 
Oh, let my lips forget while lingering there, 
Love s bitter word ‘“‘ Farewell.” 


Sunset already! Have we sat.so long? 
The parting hour and so much left unsaid! 
The garden has grown silent—void of song. 
Our sorrow shakes us with a sudden dread! 
Ah! bitter word ‘‘ Farewell.” 
ra 


The generation of Boston women who were known about the 
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realized. Boston records about the year 1640 show the following 
among other names that were affixed to innocent baby girls: 
Believe Gridley, Trembel Gridley, Hopestill Vical, Joycliffe 
Rudock, Desire the Truth Allers, Father Gone Dinley, Strange 
Beck, Waitstill Winthrop, Redemption Scott, and so on. 

* 

In Bavaria the police will allow no woman to appear in public 
on a bicycle unless she holds a certificate of efficiency. To obtain 
one, she must first ride before the police officials in a crowd of 
other candidates without falling off or running into any one. 

* 

The young girl graduate of a Vienna school of acting begins 
work at a first-class theater for $25 a month, and in many cases 
must provide her own costumes. A chorus girl, if in the best 
luck, gets $24 a month. That is the maximum. Many chorus 
girls receive but $5 each a month, and those who receive $15 each 
a month are supposed to be doing well. In the court opera the 
chorus girl at the beginning of her career has a salary of $12.50 
amonth, Her salary is increased with each succeeding year of 
service until, after fifteen years in the chorus, she gets the royal 
and imperial sum of $30 a month. In the Theater an der Wien 
the chorus girl's pay is from $5 to $22.50 a month; in the Carl 
Theater from $10 to $22 50; in the Josephstadt Theater from $2.50 
to $22.50; in the German People’s Theatre from $175 to $300 a 
year, 

* OF 

In the last issue of the medical reports of the Chinese mari- 
time customs, reference is made by the medical officer at Chun- 
Khung to the injuries frequently arising from the practice of 
compressing the feet of women and girls. It appears that the 
women of Se-Tchuan province, and especially of Chun-Khung, 
bind the feet more tightly than in other districts in the Yang-tse 
Valley. The practice, too, is more general; for the very poor, as 
well as the farming community, bind the feet and seem to regard 
feet the natural size in women as reproachfully as the wealtlry 
classes. 

When questioned closely, not one woman in a hundred will 
deny that she is a constant sufferer owing to the tight bandages. 
Many foreigners in China imagine that after a woman reaches 
maturity she is free from pain; but, according to this authority, 
this is not the case. Dr. Macartney, the writer of the report, 
never found an elderly woman who did not complain of pain. 

Women with compressed feet cannot stand for any length of 
time without great suffering, in addition to the agony endured in 
the early period of binding. Paralysis of the legs frequently 
ensues because of the practice, and in every case treated by him 
the patient recovered rapidly when the feet were unbound and 
left free. HKezema and ulceration also are common, not among 
the poor only, but among the wealthy and official classes. In 
several cases within his own practice, gangrene calling for ampu- 
tation followed on compression, and in two cases nature had 
amputated both feet after gangrene caused by bandaging. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 





W I} are assured on no less high an authority than Zhe British 
Medical Journal that the paper used in many brands of 
cigarettes contains arsenic. When arsenic is inhaled in small 
quantities it causes a chronic cough and other symptoms usually 
associated with consumption. 
* Ok 
Onions are almost the best nervine known. No medicine is 
so useful in cases of nervous prostration, and there is nothing else 
that will so quickly relieve and toue a wornout system. Onions 
are useful in all cases of coughs, colds and influenza, in consump- 
tion, insomnia, hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel and kindred liver 
complaints. Eaten every other day they soon have a clearing and 
whitening effect on the complexion. 
LK 


A daily oil massage, lasting fifteen minutes, will eventually 
hide the bones of the throat. Alcohol massage will reduce super- 


abundant flesh. 


*,* 


* 


In cases of persistent insomnia, this plan has succeeded 
where many drugs have failed. It is to administer a moderate 
amount of liquid food before the patient goes to bed. This 
diverts the blood from the brain to the abdominal organs, and 
takes away the cerebral excitement that precludes sleep. 
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Raw beef proves of great benefit to persons of frail constity 
It is chopped fine, seasoned with salt and heated by »), 
It assimilates rapidly and afford 





tion. 
ing in a dish of hot water. 
best nourishment. 

** 

One of the old-time remedies to be revived is that of sunflowe: 
tea for rheumatism. To prepare this tea, procure two quarts of the 
black seeds of the sunflower and steep all day in a gallon of 
strain and bottle, and take a cupful night and morning. 
was a favorite remedy in the early part of the century, and i jx 
said to have been used recently with good results by som: 
into whose hands an old-time receipt book had fallen. 

* 


Drinks, properly prepared, are quite as important to the sick 
room as food. Especially during’ the summer season, and whe: 
suffering from febrile conditions, will the value and advantay« 0 
cooling and refrigerant drinks be appreciated; while muci!a, 
inous demulcent fluids will be found soothing to irritable stites 
of the alimentary canal and pulmonary and urinary systems 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


DEAR little girl with eyes of blue, 
And yellow curls and a dimple, too ; 
And we loved to tease her, as some folks do, 
And ask her the silliest questions. 


‘*Oh, what is Poppy, say, little Ann?” 
‘Poppy? Poppy? Why, Poppy's a man,” 
She smiled at us brightly as onward we ran 
With the silliest, silliest questions. 


‘* And what is Sissy?’’ The blue eyes gleam. 
‘* Sissy’s a gu url,’’ she says, with a scream 
Of laughter as light as a rippling stream, 
At this silliest, silliest question. 


‘‘And Botty ? Botty is surely a toy 
Of golden metal with no alloy ?"’ 
* Botty? Botty? Why, Botty’s a boy.” 
The silliest, silliest question. 


‘*Then what is Mommy? The blue eyes shed 
A faint love glance, low drooped the head. 
‘*Why, Mommy is AZommy,” little Ann said 
To this silliest, silliest question. 


Oh, dear little girl with eyes of blue, 
And yellow curls and a dimple, too, 
Yes, Mommy is Mommy the whole world through ; 
So good-bye to the silliest questions. 
Louise R. Lak 
* 

Those who pay the most attention to the picture-books firs! 
given to little children believe that it is best to give them thos 
in which are found objects such as persons, animals, leaves 
flowers, and sketches of other things truthful and beautilul, 
instead of those in which all these forms are exaggerated, cari 
tured, and grotesque. 

* LK 
* 

The American Journal of Education says that one of the most 
noticeable and important signs of the times is the attentio: that 
is being paid to the wants and necessities of children. Learned 
professors are engaged in the study of child mind, books on t! 
care and development of children are published by the thousands | 
and the kindergarten has been recognized as one of the most 
important features of public education. 

This sentiment has grown out of the timely recognition o! 
the fact that the child is the future citizen ; that he is, in the 
evolutionary and the philosophic sense, the father of the man, 
and that the strength of the nation as well as the good of society 
mainly depend upon his training and the way in which he is titted 
for future usefulness. 


Kk 
An alcoholic bath often cures cholera infantum when noting ; 
else will. Saturate a flannel cloth with alcohol and bind it aroune 
the child’s bowels. 
* 
Don’t let the little ones suffer with toothache during these F 


warm nights, when it is difficult to sleep under the best condi- 
tions. ‘Teach them to chew cinnamon bark when a troublesome 
tooth threatens to ache. This destroys the sensibility of the 
nerve, suspends the pain very quickly and is most pleasant 10 
the taste, besides having no injurious effect on the teeth, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


,MONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


The Critic, writing of Joaquin Miller’s new volume of poetry, 
Songs of the Soul,’’ asserts that ‘‘ it will surely bring about a 
Miller Renaissance.’’ 
** 
Count Tolstoi is writing a cosmopolitan drama, which he 
lares will be the last of his works. 
* 
George Cruikshank was constantly making portraits of him- 
self A complete series of these pictures, from the time the cari- 
rist was twelve years old, is about to be published in London. 


* 


The Penny Magazine for August is undoubtedly the best of 


lass, and by many is placed ona par with its higher priced 

| more pretentious contemporaries. It is evidently edited by a 

in who knows his business. It contains stories by Julian Haw- 

rne, Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, Ella Higginson and other emi- 

writers, while poetry is contributed by Edgar Faweett, 

Clinton Scollard and others of equal repute. Zhe Penny Maga- 
is a marvel of cheap literature. 


** 


Noteworthy among the magazines and other periodicals that 
cached the literary desk this week were the following: 
lmerican Journal of Education,—‘' The Rule of Ideas;’’ ‘‘ Com- 
mon Sense in Education;’’ ‘‘Improvement of Rural 
Schools.’’ 

Home Companion,—‘‘ An Inheritance,’’ by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith; ‘‘ The 
Sap of Spring,’’ by Sophie Swett, illustrated by B. Martin 
Justice; ‘‘Hungary’s Picturesque Peasantry,’’ by Edward A. 
Steiner, illustrated. 
cvs for August.—-‘' Great Singers of This Century;’’ ‘‘ Some 
Armenian Notables;’’ ‘‘ Light and Sound on the Stage;’’ 
‘Talks by Successful Women. ”’ 
rated Electrical Review.—‘‘ Electricity and the Nervous Sys- 


» 


tem.’ 
Southern States.—‘* The Pecan;’’ ‘‘ Cause and Prevention 
of Pear Blight;’’ ‘* The Southern People;’’ ‘‘A Disaster That 
Has Wrought Blessings.’’ 
* 
lhe Ladies’ Home Companion for August is all that its 
implies, and is a welcome monthly arrival in the house- 
It is published by Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Spring- 
Ohio. 
** 
Georg Brandes, the Danish critic, relates an amusing inci- 
dent of his recent travels through Russia in his ‘‘ Indtryk Fra 
n’’ (‘‘Impressions in Poland’’), published at Copenhagen. 
ssing the German frontier, he relates, the first thing which 
attracted the attention of the Muscovite custom-house officer was 
two numbers of the Paris Nouvelle Revue. ‘‘ What is this?” 


asked the official in German. ‘‘A French monthly.’ ‘‘ What 


are its contents?’’ ‘‘It’s impossible to give them in a minute.’’ 
Very well, then, it will go to the censor general at Warsaw.’’ 
1s this review prohibited ?’’ ‘‘ Prohibited is everything that I 
do not understand,” replied the Russian, and all Danish books of 
Herr Brandes, even his Chinese-French dictionary, were conse- 
quently confiscated. 


T 
i 
I 


* 
‘oker Chips, a new monthly devoted to stories of the great 
An crican game, has made an auspicious start in New York. Its 
Price is five cents, and it can be bought at any news-stand. 
* 
) Travel, recently of New York, has been merged in 7Zhe 
Great West of Denver, Col., the first number of which was pub- 
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lished this month by ‘‘7he Great West Publishing and Printing 
Company.'’ The new publication is able and thoroughly reliable 
in its editorial and news columns, and we can safely say that the 
transportation interests of the Great West will be materially bene 
fited by its articles. By the way, Mr. EK. H. Talbot, the 
capable editor and proprietor of 7he Railway Ag 


ge, Chicago, is the 
president of the new company. 


* 


Honesty, enterprise and fearlessness on behalf of the right 
have made 7he Butte Times, Montana, so popular and prosperous 
that its management have been compelled to increase its size 
materially. 

ok 

Rev. Dr. R. C. Buckner, the founder and principal of the 
Buckner Orphans’ Home, near Dallas, Texas, has issued a small 
monthly magazine for the purpose of raising money to enlarge 
that institution, and to add some needed and material improve 
ments to its sanitary and other arrangements. This is one 
of our best conducted and most deserving charities. It 
knows no sect or section in its beneficence, and its philan- 
thropical and scholarly founder ought to receive prompt, con- 
tinuous and generous help. The monthly is styled Pucknes 
Orphans’ Home, and will be mailed anywhere for fifty cents a 
year. 

ak 

Labouchere is facile princeps among England's most vigorous 
and trenchant journalists. Absolutely fearless at all times, his 
blows are dreaded most where rascality exists, whether in high or 
low places. His latest attack is on British editors, and his edi- 
torial in London 7yu¢h does not mince words. Here it is: 


Iam told by a gentleman who speaks with some authority 
that there are about twenty newspapers in London alone which 
have to be ‘‘ squared’’ with advertisements whenever a new com- 
pany is floated, under threats of hostile criticism unless this pre 
caution is adopted. ‘The author of this statement does not offer 
me any evidence so far as London is concerned, but he forwards 
some instructive correspondence between the directors of a new 
company and a newspaper published at Perth. 

The correspondence is opened by the editor of the paper, who 
writes to the managing director to say that he has received an 
important letter challenging the statements in the company’s 
prospectus, and generally making unfavorable observations upon 
the enterprise. 

‘*Tf we publish this letter on Monday,’’ he says, ‘* you need 
not look for any Scotch applications for stock. That is clear.’’ 

He goes on to say that there is plenty of time for the com- 
pany to wire if ‘‘ they have anything to say,’’ and that ‘it might 
be possible to allow the letter to stand over a few days until the 
charges have been verified,’ but that the letter will ‘‘ be pub- 
lished if we do not hear from you by Monday forenoon.’’ Then 
comes this very significant paragraph: ‘‘ Also please say if we 
shall insert the prospectus on Monday.’’ 

The directors sent their prospectus for insertion as an adver- 
tisement, and at the same time, strange to relate, the significance 
of the ‘‘ important letter’’ so far evaporated that in the next com- 
munication the editor states: ‘‘ We have held over the letter to 
which we called your attention—in fact we do not think we will 
insert it at all.’’ 


“é 


Paul Bourget has won his case from Lemerre, the publisher, 
and henceforth French authors will have the power to have their 
publishers’ books examined in order to see that they are not 
cheated out of their royalties. There was no pretence that M. 
Lemerre had not paid Bourget all that was due him, but he objected 
to having his books inspected. Paul Bourget will now go to 
Japan in the track of Sir Edwin Arnold and Pierre Loti and give 
us some more impressions. 


George Meredith is, we are told, preparing a definitive edi- 
tion of his works, and is reported to be slashing up the earlier 
editions vigorously and relentlessly with a big blue pencil, so that 
its very probable that the new form of some of his books will 


startle his admirers. 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 





To the Editor of THe AMERICAN ; 
N his speech, July 29, opening the Republican campaign at 

Alfred, Maine, Speaker Reed said ; 

‘‘ Tf you have $100 in the savings bank to-day you can get 
one hundred gold dollars from the bank. If this wild project 
(restoration of the right of free coinage to silver) succeeds, and 
you are paid in silver you will get the $100, but they will be fifty 
or sixty or seventy cent dollars.’ 

Here are two positive statements, without any qualification 
whatever, which if believed to be true by the depositors in sav- 
ings banks, will lead them to cast their votes in opposition to 
the free coinage of silver. Yet Speaker Reed must be aware of 
the fact that no depositor in any Eastern bank, whether savings 
or other, can to-day draw gold upon his checks, but will receive 
instead silver certificates, national bank notes, Treasury notes, or 
legal tenders. Indeed, if the check be for a large amount, the 
officers of the bank upon which it is drawn will express a desire 
to have it paid through the clearing house rather than over the 
counter. It has just been decided by the associated banks of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, and by the repre- 
sentatives of the leading bankers dealing in foreign exchange, 
that it will be inexpedient and unpatriotic, if not positively crim- 
inal, for any person to withdraw gold from the banks or from the 
United States Treasury for export, or for any other purpose, w/7/ 
afler the election. This action of the banks could not have been 
unknown to Mr. Reed when he made the assertion above quoted. 
As to the value of the bullion in the silver dollar after the right 
of free coinage has been restored to silver, we have the record of 
1890, when it advanced very nearly to parity ($1.21 per ounce), 
influenced by the promise of free coinage at parity contained in 
the act of 1890, as it passed the House of Representatives, but 
fell again when it was learned that this promise had been stricken 
out in conference, 

Mr. Worthington C. Ford, the Chief of the Bureau of Sta 
tistics of the Treasury Department, objects to the free coinage of 
silver upon the ground ‘' that silver is now an important factor in 
paying for our imports and its importance is rapidly increasing, 
and that the free coinage of silver at any ratio under its market 
ratio would deprive it of this power to pay for imports.’’ Thus, 
he thinks, the burden on gold would be made heavier. Since the 
repeal of the silver purchase law, the exports of silver from the 
United States have largely increased. Mr. Ford states that in 
1891 the excess of exports of silver bullion over the imports was 
only $4,564,108; in 1896 the excess was $46,726,345. Under 
free coinage, says Mr. Ford, ‘‘instead of being sent abroad, all 
the silver would be coined, and in such form that it would be as 
inexportable as the greenback or national bank note. Either gold 
or merchandise must be sent abroad to make good this deficiency 
of more than $46,000,000, equal to more than one-twentieth of 
the entire exports of merchandise in 1895. It should also be 
remembered the deficiency would not be a temporary one but 
recur from year to year.’’ Mr. Ford is satisfied that this defi- 
ciency could not be made up by increasing the exports of mer- 
chandise, and would have to be met by shipping gold. Neverthe- 
less it seems to us that Mr. Ford’s statistics can be made to refute 
his own argument. The net silver exports from the United 
States in 1896 are equal to about one-third of the entire annual 
production ofthe world. The demand for silver for use in the arts, 
for subsidiary coinage in countries having the single gold standard, 
and for coinage in silver standard countries has maintained the 
commercial price of the metal for the past two years at a point some- 
what above the depression which followed the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act by the United States and the closing of the Indian mints by 
Great Britain. The demand for silver has recently been increased 
for the payment of the war indemnity to Japan by China, and will 
continue to grow with the establishment of mints in China. The 
supply cannot be enlarged to correspond with the demand because 
it takes time to open and develop mines, and therefore the price 
must advance. Now if, by the adoption of free coinage in the 
United States, one-third of the world’s annual supply of silver 
bullion is withdrawn, the price of the remainder must advance, 
and with it the price of cotton, breadstuffs and other American 
products dependent on the value of silver, so that the same vol- 
ume of exports of those from the United States would by their 
greater value more than make up the $46,000,000 of silver 
retained at home. It is also probable that with free coinage of 
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silver in the United States much of the silver of Mexico w: 
sent here to purchase machinery and other manufactures 
as agricultural products, and to whatever extent Mexican 
might be diverted from Europe and Asia to the United Stat 
value of the remainder of the world’s supply would be inc 
Since the debts of Europe to Asia must be discharged i: 
only, the time would seem not to be far distant when wit! 
coinage in the United States England would be sendin, 
hither to purchase silver at our coinage valuation of $1.20. 
ounce. THOMAS B. Kix 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR DECENCY’S SAKE. 








To the Editor of Tur AMERICAN’: 

UR good friends, the Gold Standard people, seem to ha 
their grip on their senses, else why do they fail to prod 
spectable arguments in favor of their theories and not 

as they do on Billingsgate to destroy their alleged ene 

‘silver crank.’ Why do they not. meet respectable ary 
with respectable argument? Are the fecop/e incapable of 

standing respectable language? Must they be fed with 

of vituperation and bad language? Surely our friends ki 
bad language never accomplishes any good in an argument 
in fact, is likely to breed its kind quite rapidly and wa: 

known to improve its quality in the breeding. 

What evidence can they produce that those who ar 
ing for a return to the monetary system established by ow 
stitution (and previously established by statute in Engla: 
1663 to 18:6) are dishonest, are repudiators, or Anarch 
even experimentalists in financial affairs ? 

There are some who believe that in 1892, almost fou 
ago, some of our now much lauded ‘*honest money’? Democt 
deals with certain elements of our body politic which we: 
founded on ‘‘truth and honesty’’ and in evidence of the tru: 
their belief they point to Cleveland's election as the result 
of these deals, and to the fact that some of the parties t 
deals are now boarding at New York state’s expense at : 
the state’s watering places on the Hudson river. 

There are others who call attention to the fact that 
deal of the legislation of the past few years has been of a ki: 
breed unrest amongst the producers of our country and th 
spirit of unrest being taken advantage of by astute polit 
(posing as leaders, as statesmen or as bosses) led to the overt! 
of the Republican party in 1892. 

Then when the unrestful elements saw in 1894, that 
had been duped, they restored (so far as they could) the Re) 
licans to power with instructions to carry on a war for Repu! 
principles for sake of the principles themselves, even thou; 
fight might fail of present success. Well, did our Repu!’ 
leaders heed the instructions,:or did they simply play polit: 
points? There are those who think the latter and in that | 
find evidence that the greatest good tothe greatest number » 
consideration secondary to the personal ambitions of the | 
and now in 1896 we have evidence that the restless elen 
really the progressive elements of our country, are maki 
ances to destroy the power of the political bosses of all old | , 
if such a thing is possible and so far they have had pheno» 
success in this direction. 

It happens that the common sense of the plain people «' 
sections and all classes has been at work under such guidan 
an all wise Providence provides when occasion requires 
through the awakening of a sense of danger to their liberties | 
are now hiviug around one of their own kind whose trans’ 
from comparative obscurity to great prominence and / 
responsibilities may develop in him qualities that ate unk» 
even to himself at the present time. Such transitions never 
in great crises to previously acknowledged leaders. They 
too many previous entanglements. Mew instruments of |) 
will must be zew. History gives many proofs of this fact. 

The plain people, those human dictators of our cou 
government, having weighed all the leaders of the old partic 
having found them wanting, are now about trying their han 
entirely new leaders and our old ones might just as well 
the dictum of the plain people, soon as late, for it is these 
people, the producers of our country, upon whom will cc 
the rebuilding of our damaged industries and the’ paymen! 
our obligations, and to call these people repudiationists, 
other dirty name is to display an ignorance or a mialice 
would be quite incredible if not so much in evidence. 

Until these producers of the primary wealth of our co! 


mT 


: 
t 
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are able to sell the products of their labor for enough to pay their 
bts, it is folly to expect a restoration of confidence in our manu- 
turing or commercial communities. 
Confidence is only an effect, it is not a cause, and to find the 
of our difficulty by the vituperative methods of our Gold 
Standard friends is as impossible as to gather figs from thorn trees. 
Of course there are none so blind as those who won’/ see, or 
so deaf as those who won't hear and these two classes are 
vays With us, but will they be permitted to lead others astray 
without a word of warning? We think not. The nation’s con- 
science is being aroused and the still small voice is getting in its 
work and the result will be known on election day next November. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 4th. Joun H. LORIMER. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 


SOFT and well diffused light, suitable for banks, art galler- 

ies, ete., is secured by placing incandescent lamps above 
tors suspended from the ceiling, so that the light is thrown 
e ceiling and then reflected downward and about the room. 
lhe reflectors may be made decorative and harmonize with the 
general scheme of architecture and fittings. 


+ 


Professor Meads, head of the electrical department of the 
Girls’ High School of Oakland, Cal., was for a time puzzled by 
occasional antics of some of the more delicate instruments 
used in his experiments, and proceeded to investigate. He found 
( whenever certain girls approached particular instruments the 
(les on the various dials commenced to twist and turn as if 
possessed by some demon, and the galvanometers would gyrate 
A little consideration of the situation convinced the pro- 
or as to just how things stood. The girls that made experi- 
uts a failure when standing near certain instruments were 
girls that were wearing the high-grade corsets with ribs of 
finest steel. The girls who seemed to have no effect on the 
truments at all were the young women who were wearing 
th waists that were braced with whalebone. The matter was 
explained to the girls, and they finally agreed to abandon steel in 
jheir working corsets, some of them very reluctantly. 


A 


wildly. 


*, # 


Herr August Bumgert, a German composer, is writing a 
musical tetralogy on Odysseus, the first part of which, Penelope, 
will be performed this fall at the Dresden Opera House. 


*, * 


Five intact tombs of the second and third centuries before 
Christ have been discovered at Camarina, in Eastern Sicily, by 
Orsi, though the greater part of the burial places had been 
‘undered in ancient times. At Noto Vecchio he has found three 
rehistorie cemeteries, a Jewish and three small Christian cata- 
bs. He will end the season with excavations in the forum of 
ovracuse, 
#7 
Three expeditions to observe the August solar eclipse have 
t St. Petersburg. One, sent out by the Academy of Sciences, 
s gone to Nova Zembla; another, sent by the Astronomical 
Society, is making its way to Olekminsk, on the upper waters of 
he Lena, while the Geographical Society’s party will observe the 
eclipse from the Mouman coast, in the extreme north of European 
Russia, northwest of the White Sea. 
* 


Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Le Pardon de Ploermel,’’ better known in this 
country as ‘‘Dinorah,’’ has been revived with great success at the 
Paris Opera Comique, Mlle. Marignan taking the part of the 
heroine. Donizetti's ‘‘Don Pasquale’’ will soon be brought out 
again at the same theatre. 

** 
* 

_A magnet whose poles adapt themselves to the irregular 
riace of a piece of iron to be lifted has been recently invented. 
onsists of a bar of iron, around which are a number of iron 
ings or collars fitting it closely, between which are placed the 
coils encircling the iron bar, the current being such as to make 
alternate poles of the successive rings. The bar is lifted hori- 
zontally, and in the lower part of each of the rings there is a short, 
thick, iron cylinder which has a limited vertical movement; these 
'ron cylinders will project more or less beyond the lower edge of 
the rings, so as to adapt themselves to an irregular surface of a 
Plece to be lifted. 
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TRAVELERS’ 
HE Yellowstone National Park contains several bottomless 
holes, which are, according to geological authorities, dry 
geysers. Into one of these, known as ‘‘ Hell’s Back Door,’’ it is 
said that 10,000 feet of line with a weight attached has been 
lowered without touching the bottom. 


Kk 


TALES, 


If you call for tea at a restaurant in Caracas, the proprietor 
will send to the nearest drug store for it, and express a regret 
that you are ill. The native Venezuelan regards tea as a most 
unpleasant beverage, and to be used only medicinally. It is not 
kept in any of the hotels, and when it is especially ordered the 
quality is simply abominable—for all the world like a dose of 
senna. 

#2 

Hanoi, a city of French Tonquin, has a flourishing industry 
in the incrustation of precious woods with mother of pearl. The 
industry is so important that a whole street, called a street of the 
inlayers, is given up to it, and constitutes the sole curiosity of 
the city. Strangers to the art pass hours watching the native 
workmen. The latter are genuine artists, masters of a delicate 
handicraft demanding at once artistic perception and high manual 
skill. 

* ok 

A very smart young man wishing to supply amusement for 
a group of young ladies that accompanied him, accosted the con- 
ductor of a railroad train as follows : 

‘*My dear conductor, what — er—do you call an up train ?’’ 

‘“Why, a train that blows up, explodes, goes to smash 
anything of that sort.’’ 

‘* Ah, yes, to be sure. 
train ?”’ 

‘Down train?—why, that’s a train that goes down an 
embankment, or through a trestle-work ; has some sort of a fall, 
you know.”’ 

The young ladies were laughing heartily at these answers, 
which embarrassed the young man, and desperately pointing to 
the train they were about to board, he asked: ‘‘ And where 
might this train be going ?’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ replied the conductor, ‘‘we never agree to answer 
those questions beforehand.”’ 


And—er—what do you call a down 


2k 

Monsieur Bureau, a French traveller, disposes of the old 
stories about the ‘‘ traveller’s tree,’’ in Madagascar, which has 
been represented as a great boon to thirsty wanderers on account 
of the water stored in its cup-shaped leaf-stalks. He says the 
tree grows only where there is a plentiful supply of water, and 
where rain falls frequently all the year round, and that since the 
leaves are situated at the top of the trees, which are very tall, the 
thirsty traveller would have difficulty in reaching them, even if it 
were necessary to do so in order to find water. 


*y* 


In Japan the nose is the only feature which attracts attention. 
The nose determines the beauty or ugliness of the face, according 
as it is big or small. This is probably due to the fact that dif- 
ferences in noses constitute about the only distinction between 
one Japanese face and another. In Japan a lady who has a huge 
proboscis is always a great beauty and a reigning belle. 

*,* 


In a Bulgarian peasant’s cottage the floors are of mud. The 
kitchen fronting the street is also the living room. Behind there 
is a sleeping room, with a bedstead in it for the head of the house, 
while the sons and daughters sleep upon mats stretched upon the 
floor. The furniture consists of wooden tables, benches and 
chests. ‘The crockery and household utensils of every sort seem 
of the commonest and coarsest kind. I should doubt if there is a 
single house in the whole village in which any American laborer or 
artisan earning good wages would not deem it a hardship to be 
obliged to live. At the same time there was no single dwelling 
which, given the habits and customs of the country, could be 
fairly described as unfit for human habitation. 

* 2k 


‘The Bhatgur reservoir, a great artificial lake in India, said to 
hold about 4,641,0co cubic feet of water, acts as a feeder to the 
Nira canal. It is formed by a masonry dam 103 feet high and 
3,020 feet long, 
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Our LONDON LETTER. 


How the Campaign is Viewed in England.—Growing Strength of the 
Bimetallic Movement.—Results of the ‘‘New York World’s’’ 
Inquiries in Great Britain and France.—Balfour 
as a Bimetallist. 








{From Our Special Correspondent. ] 


LONDON, July 25, 1896. 


“THE news from the ‘‘ other side’ 


ening on the part of the silverites in the Presidential cam- 


gives no indication of weak- 


paign. On the contrary, every day brings us fresh evidence of 
the strength and organization with which these ‘‘ Western farm- 
ers and miners’’ have marshalled their forces. The expressions 
of joy which the London press found relief in on the announce- 
ment of the Republican platform have given place to leaders full 
of solicitude and anxiety now that it is learned that Mr Bryan, 
with votes behind him that cannot be accurately estimated, but 
which appear to increase in volume daily, is favorite for the Presi- 
dency. The importance attached to the Republican platform on 
this side was mainly due to a conviction that Major McKinley 
But the short time that has 
elapsed has given us many surprises, the most complete of which 


was certain of the Presidency. 


is the candidacy of a strong silver man, who will be supported by 
voters drawn from all parties and who has a fine chance of suc- 
cess. At least that is the tale that reaches us this morning. 


Discussing the American Situation. 


The silver question seems to have served as the *#evus 
between parties that differ on nearly every other question, and 
between whom at times has existed a fierce and bitter antipathy. 

The query that rises to every one's lips here, as this view of 
affairs is presented, is: Where will this cleavage stop and what 
will be its results? Already the rumors of civil war have been 
whispered, and we have been told of a revolution which, con- 
ducted on social lines, will have for its object the removal of those 
heavy burdens which low prices have imposed upon agriculture 
and industry in America. These rumors, of course, are not 
credited here; but, with those who have studied events, they 
serve to show the /v/ensi/y—one might almost call it the /er77d/e 
intensity—of the silver movement in the States. Mr. Whitney 
says that the Eastern States have no idea of Mr. Bryan's strength. 
If that is so, what false estimations must be made by the British 
public, who are removed by many thousands of miles from the 
scene of action, and whose prejudice annihilates their intelligence ? 
They scoffed at the bare idea of America going on to free silver 
some time ago; but the reflection of a month has taught them to 
accept the possibility of such an act. Now they are concerned in 
showing the injustice of what they term this ‘ policy of repudia- 
tion’’ and in devising schemes for protecting the British investor. 
They are tending to raise a panic, which has no legitimate cause. 
For as yet there has been no talk of paying off these gold-bond 
holders in anything but gold. 

The common theory so often enunciated by the London press, 
that the free silver movement is due to the efforts of those inter- 
ested in silver mining in America, has received a rude shock at 
the hands of Professor Francis A. Walker, of Boston, who is now 
in this country on a visit. Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
British Bimetallic League on the 13th inst., he said: ‘‘ Silver 
mining, as carried on in the Rocky Mountains, is one of the 
smallest of the vast and diversified industries of the United 
States; and while those who pursue it have pressed their cause in 
Congress with intense zeal, their utmost activity could never have 
seriously affected the general policy of the country had not the 
convictions of the people at large favored every effort for the 
restoration of silver to its full rank as a money-metal.’’ And 
further, commenting on the free silver platform of the Demo- 
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cratic party, he states the chief cause for this policy of open mints 


to be found in ‘* the deep dissatisfaction and angry impatience fe}; 
by hundreds of thousands of sincere bimetallists, West 

South, at the frequent disappointments and humiliating failures 
experienced in the efforts made by the United States to secure th, 
co-operation of European powers to the re-establishment of inte; 


national bimetallism.’’ 
Results of a Newspaper’s Inquiries. 


The New York World has been making inquiries am 
bimetallists here as to the probable effects which free silver 
have upon the chance of obtaining an international agreemen: 
the currency question. At the time the inquiries were 
made, they came under my notice, and I concluded that 
replies that would be obtained, would not be of a very ci 
character. As I expected, this has actually been the cas 
in the is-ue of the Wor/d of July 7th, I find the replies do lit: 
show the American public what bimetallists here really think 
the situation. They (the bimetallists) are, I am afraid, a litth 
‘* run with the hare, and hunt with the hound,”’ a: 
not want to commit themselves. 
crusade their cry has been ‘‘ international bimetallism,’’ and +! 
would have some reluctance in changing the legend that stands 
at the head of their creed. But I have little hesitation in saying 
that their personal and private sympathies are with the silver 
men. Not only of the determined and vigorous manner in whic) 


anxious to 
From the beginning of 


the silver campaign is being conducted, but because they believ: 
that the isolated action of the silver men will do more than anyth 
else to force other nations into an agreement—if only for the sak 
of self-preservation. And this is borne out to a remarkable degre: 
by the replies actually given in the World. All those whos 
views are quoted, express a belief that free silver will lead to 
international agreement, and this belief, I may remark, is also 
shared by many others who have hitherto coquetted with mouo- 
metallism. Indeed, the only effective move in response to 
silver that could be taken by foreign governments, whet 
monometallic or bimetallic, would be to come to an agreement 
whereby the ratio could be maintained, and the security o! 
investors in American bonds assured. With French bimetallists 
the [Vorld was more fortunate in the replies it obtained. M 
Edmond Théry, who is well-known as the editor of the / 
miste Européen, makes no bones about expressing his firm and 
explicit belief that free silver will help an international agre: 





ment. ‘‘ It would have,’’ he says, ‘‘a considerable—one might 
almost say a decisive influence.’’ In France, however, it must !x 
remembered that circumstances present a more favorable front to 
bimetallism than in England. The government would not | 
averse to taking steps to bring about a settlement, and most 
the cabinet are favorably inclined towards the theory. Again 
too, the action of the United States would have great influence 
upon them in the possible direction of opening their mints to si! 
ver. Therefore, M Théry’s opinions, no doubt, accurately rep- 
resent the belief—or at any rate, the desires—of French bimetal 
lists. The World, by the way, much to its surprise, finds | 
serious qualifications were added by Mr. Balfour, in the House o! 
Commons, on March 17th last, to the ministerial announcements 
that England would not ahandon her gold standard. It 1's 


always been a source of wonder to bimetallists here that no notice 
has ever been taken by forei:n countries of these qualifications. 
The World admits that Mr. Balfour's speech was only given seve” 
lines in its issue of March 18th. This almost amounts to 2 dis 


tortion of facts, and bimetallists, no matter where they were 
situated, could find no cheerier reading than the powerful and 
eloquent words which Mr, Balfour spoke on that occasion. He 
was widely reported in this country ; yet abroad the speech seems 
to have escaped notice almost entirely, or the short notices, ta! 


- 


appeared completely changed the sense, and in many cases ©" 


when England’s attitude on the currency question is discusse¢, 


: 
? 
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W anamaker’s 


Outing THE siesta is Span- 
ish. The Hammock 
is Spanish-American, 
“ye siesta demands the Hammock. 
vy. outing is incomplete without 
Hammock. Prices 50c to $20. 


Ease 


mocks, baby, 5o0c. 
:mocks, $1. ‘ 
Mexican Hammocks, 50c and §1. 
Mexican Hammocks, $10, $15, 


R.. » Hammocks, with pillow and 
fi 
lammocks, finely colored, 
with pillow, spreader and valance, 
$3 1 $4.25. 


Ropes, Hooks, Spreaders, etc. 


Outing TENNIS. No play, 
- no winning without 
Sport S 

a good racket. And 
res no need of wasting money 
rackets at fancy prices while 
namaker's quote the following : 

Youth, $1. 
ini Cc Germantown, $3. 
Wissahickon, cork handle, $2.50. 
cork handle, $3. 
wn, cork handle, $3.50. 
Nets, Poles, Ropes, Pegs, Tapes, 


s et 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





WoMEN’S SHIRT WAISTS. 


A superb stock of soft and 
laundered styles to select from, 
at prices ranging from 50 cen:s 
te $5.00: 

Women’ s Waists—either laun- 

r soft collar and cuffs, in 

nd Lawn, latest shapes, 

tyles, all coloring s. Ear- 
75 cents and $1. — now 50c 

Women’ s Shirt Waists— laun- 

ollar and cuffs, very full 
ed back ; ad front, laundered 
perfectly Earlier price, $1.00; now 65c 

Women’s Shirt Waists—of 
Madras, Zephyrs, Percales and 
neither laundered or soft 
wt hest colorings, latest 
nd shapes. Earlier prices, 

1 $2.00 ; now ° $1. 00 
NY Women’ s Waists—a superb line, laun- 

and soft Bipsine in all the finest 
ie-qguarter to one-half ear- 


WEN’s OUTING SHIRTS. 


Several lots that we want to 
Close at once—hence these 
reduced prices: 


Ng Cheviot Shirts—good 
ightly soiled. Reduced 
3 socentsto .. 25¢ 
Men's. Cheviot and Madras 
irts “well made, perfect in every 
4 Reduced from 75 cents to b0c 
Shine S Laundered Percale 
in be vutiful patterns. Re- 
from 75 cents to Be 
Shin, s " Laundered Percale 
; rts—in choice styles with two 
we collars, the regular 68¢ 


7, Mas 
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Strawbridge 8 Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Please Mention The American. 





THE AMERICAN. 


and too much attention cannot be drawn to the offers of the 

government to extend the use of silver , the opening of the 

mints in India, and other means of a subsidiary nature—if only 
4 


an international agreement were come to. G. W. 


FRoM ALL SECTIONS. 








Words of Praise for ‘‘The American,’’ an Able, Honest and Fearless 
Advocate of the Interests of the Whole People of the 
Country.—More Specimen Bricks. 





Able, Clear, Useful and Forcible. 

I have been a reader of THE AMERICAN for some time, and I 
regard it as one of the ablest and most useful papers published. I 
know of no journal which presents the cause of bimetallism with 
greater clearness or with more unanswerable force. 

Hon. Wm. J. Stoner, Governor of: Missouri. 
Wants to Get at the Right Side. 

Please send me THe AMERICAN, 
papers here ; would like to see other side of the question. 

Jos. PAuL, Greason, Pa. 


Too many gold standard 


A Great Educator. 

I regard THE AMERICAN as the greatest educator on all great 
questions of the day, as well as the money question, because it is 
You can tell a reader of THr AMERICAN 
as soon as he begins to talk ; his arguments, like your editorials, 


honest and patriotic. 


are so convincing that you hear no more gold standard, free trade 
talk in that district. J. C. MarueEws, Sec., 
Silver Club, Camden, N. J. 
The Best on the Money Question. 

I have read ‘‘Bimetallism’’ and think it is the best book on 
the mioney question that I have ever read. 

D. G. HeNprRIcKsS, Chester, Pa. 
Logical and Irresistible. 

I have just concluded reading your book ‘‘Bimetallism,’’ and 
as an American citizen wish to thank you for this contribution to 
our economic literature. Its logic is irresistible. I feel that we 
are on the verge of a revolution. 

Gro. E. Owens, Clearfield, Penna. 


It is Able and Candid. 


‘‘Bimetallism’’ isa great work; able and candid. It must and 
will exert a powerful influence for the advancement of the cause. 
Could every fair-minded man study it, there would be only one 
side to this contest ere election day comes. 

D. F. MorGAN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


[" the pavement on one Paris street not less than six different 

kinds of wood have been used—viz., pitch pine, pine from 
the Landes, teak, red karri, box and a particularly hard wood 
from Borneo. From time to time a committee will report on the 
most durable of the woods. 

Special attention is being given by the French military 
authorities, says a Paris correspondent, to the question of succor- 
ing the wounded on battlefields when night comes on after a great 
battle. Experiments have been made with powerful electric arc 
lights, but the apparatus has conditions. At length it has been 
practically determined that the ambulance corps men shall wear 
little incandescent glow-lamps in their hats, just like the ladies of 
the ballet in a spectacular extravaganza. Each man is to carry a 
little primary battery in his pocket for the production of the cur- 
rent. The wounded in need of succor will look out for the little 
moving lights, and if possible drag themselves toward them. 

The virtues of cleanliness are more than merely esthetic. 
The sudoriferous glands perform the important function of throw- 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO SMOKE. _NO CINDERS. 
ON AND AFTER MAY 17, 1896. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia. 
Via. L. V. R. R. 


Buffalo Day Express 
Parlorand Dining Car } daily 9.00 A. M. 
Black Diamond Express } weethdays 


For Buffalo (Parlor Car) $12.36 P.M. 

Buffalo and Chicago Express | daily & 34 P. M. 

a Cars j ¥9.45 P.M 

Williamsport Mupeons, week-days, 8.35, . “ A, 
M.,, 4.05 P. M ail (Sleeper) i 11.30 P. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte "ae 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


lates Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
— 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M,, 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.80, 3.06, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sunda 8—4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
1v.10, 11. 50° (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10,32, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), ae 4.10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45 P.M. Sunday, 3.55, A. M., 
10.32, 12.04 ~ car), 4.10, 6.12, 8. 19 (dining 
car), 11.45 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.830 A. M., 1.80, 2.00, 8.80, 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.80 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P, M,, 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.80 A, M., 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
et cars on night trains to and from New 
York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.80, 6.34, 9.4 
P.M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.82, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 
9.46 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Kaston 
on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Neo a og 
8. = 10.06 A. M., 12.45, (Saturda I ? ty 
4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P.M, Accom., 5, 1.06 
A. Mt. 1.42, 4.35, 5.58, 7.20 P. a : eee 
Express, 4.00, 9.05'A. M., 11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.30, 
1 35 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading— oo} 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.46, 
(Saturdays on a vom 2 -05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. 
Accom,, 4,20, 7 , 1,42, 4.36, 5.53, 7.20 P. M. 
Sunday—Express, 400° 9.05 A. M., iL.30 P. M. 
Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and ae Express, 8.35, 
10.05 A. M. (Saturdays only, 2 30), 4.05, 6.30 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 142, 7.20 P. M. —- 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A.M. Accom. 6-15, P. 

For Pottsville—Express, 4.35, 10.05 =, M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-80), 4.05, 6.30, 11,380 P. M. 
Accom,, 4.20, 7.45 A. M, 142 P.M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00. 9.05 A.M , 11.30 P.M, Accom.,, 6.15 


~~ Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 10.06 A. M., 405, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 1130 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30 P.M. Ac- 
com.,4.20A.M Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M, 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A. M., 2.00 (Satur- 
days only, Pte 4.00, 5.00 P. M. "Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4 30, 6.30 P.M. Sundays—Kxpress, 9.00, 
1000 A. M. Accom., 8.00 A.M., P. M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot : Weekdays— 
Express, 7.35, $00, A. M., 3.30, 5-30, P. M, 
Accom. 6.50, 8.16, A. M. 4.32 P. M. Sundays— 
Express, 4.00, 5.30, 8.00 P. M. Accom, 7,15 A.M., 

5 P.M, 


Parlor cars on all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M, 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.15 P, M. 


For Cape May. 
Week- pan 9.15 A.M., 4.15 P.M. Sundays, 9.15 
A. 


Leave a rs 4 mechingn, 7.35 A. M., 3.40 P.M. 

Sundays 3 40 P 

Detailed time +m at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


I, A. SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Superintendent, Gen. Pass, Agent, 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

‘THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion’s Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Skethes, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy 1oc. Subscription only 
50c. ‘per year. 

‘SPECIAL OFFER ——.amm. 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for 1oc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CoO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please mention The Americar. 
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Send vA 


10 cts. 

for sample 
copy of. 
the 

great 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN ) 


Like no other magazine on earth. 
overfiowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


Filled to 


SAN PRANCISCO, CAL. 

















tion FREE. 


and address to §6OO manufacturers who want 
agents. (Many have received permanent 
employment, as we have testimonials to 
show.) You will receive samples of goods and 
other things too numerous to mention, You 
get bushels of mail. Address, 


1043 Van Buren St., 


@@ letter 


than a < 2Old MI ime? 


Send us ten cents, coin or stamps, and we will 


send your name and address to 100 of the 
most popular papers in America fou will 
receive copies of each for reading and distribu- 


In widition we sead your name 


U. S. DIRECTORY CO., 
Chicago 








Is authority in its line 


$3.00 per annum. 


The Electrical 
... Review... 





Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 
in the United States, 


Sent to any address in United States, 


Sample copy free, if 


you mention this paper, 


ADDRESS 


THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 


13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field. 
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BRK SURE TO BUY A COPY OF 


How To Read Hands. — The Science of Palm 


Our Boys and Girls Department. —A story 


Pour Talks with the Housewife.—An inter 


A Choice Piece of Instrumental Music. 

- Several Choice Short Stories. a 
§® cts.a Year. 25 cts. for six months, Subscribe 

now and secure these articles from the beginning 

4 

¢ Keighton Bros., Pub., 10S 


$00 —eee 004 mmm 040 com 044 ce 444 comme 164 oe. 


| Kit-Kart | 


The Wonderful Magazine for the Home 


ONE CENT. 


CONTENTS THIS ISSUE > 


New Serial Stor Bertha M. Clay, 
entitled, ‘A Gir be th a Character.’’s 


istry made easy. The first of a series of 
articles on this interesting topic by Vera, one of 3 
the greatest living authorities on this subject. 


especially for Children, by Cousi« Phoebe, and 3 
many other attractions for the little one s, 


esting article on the latest Paris and London 
fashions, and a thousand and one bits ot useful 3 
and entertaluing taformation. 


“ae 


. 18th St., Phila. 
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Present for One Dollar 


Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 


“THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL."—Devoted 
to Mother and Baby’ s interests, Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor. SprcraL OFFER: 
Send ten cents in stamps and we will mail 
to your address THE MOTHER's JOURNAL 
for three months. Address, 


Mother's Journal, New Haven, Conn, 









ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 





For? 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY | NEW YurK 
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THE AMERICAN. 


ing off the moisture produced during the combustion of waste 
tissue by the oxygen of the blood and secrete twenty-three 
ounces of perspiration in twenty-four hours. The conversiou 
of perspiration into vapor renders latent a great amount of 
heat and keeps the body cool. Water at 220° F. is almost 
unbearable, but heat in an oven to the extent of 325° F. may be 
borne for a time. In the twenty-three ounces of perspiration 
secreted daily there isabout one ounce of animal matter. This is 
left behind on evaporation. Sebaceous glands also secrete oily 
and resinous substances. ‘This, mixing with the solid matter and 
dirt, forms a compound which tends to clog the pores of the skin. 
The removal of this compound is largely the source of the feeling 
of refreshment following a vigorous morning bath. 
*, 
x 

Taffy was a Welshman.’’ When the Welsh in London 
play football, the spectators encourage them by shouting, ‘* Play 
up, Tafhes!"" Why 7Zafy’ The patron saint of Wales is David, 
and that name is very familiar in the country. David and Davy 
in Welsh become Taffid and Taffy. In the same way the St. Pat- 
rick of Ireland gives the familiar nickname of Pat and Paddy to 
the common people of the Emerald Isle. Sandy means a Scotch- 
man, because an abbreviation of Alexander, a favorite name north 
of the Tweed. John is a universal name. We call the English- 
man John Bull. The English sailors call the Frenchman in deris- 
ion Johnny Crapaud. We often say John Chinaman; and the 
Union soldier in the civil war, who was known as ‘‘ Yank,’’ 
swapped coffee and tobacco at the picket-line with ‘‘ Johnny 
Reb.”’ 


AMONG THE PREACHERS 


WOULD have gone ; God bade me stay ; 
I would have worked ; God bade me rest ; 
He broke my will from day to day ; 
He read my yearnings unexpressed, 
And said them nay, 


Now I would stay, God bids me go ; 
Now I would rest, God bids me work. 
He breaks my heart, tossed to and fro ; 
My soul is wrung with doubts that lurk 
And vex it so. 


I go, Lord, where thou sendest me ; 
Day after day I plod and moil ; 
But Christ, my God, when will it be 
That I may let alone my toil, 
And rest with thee? 
—Christina Rosettt. 
+ 
By personally soliciting for money from house to house, the 
Dean of Norwich has raised $30,000 for the restoration of the 
cathedral. 


a. 


* 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church requires every 
preacher in the annual conference to subscribe and pay for the 
church paper before his character can be passed. 


ok 


The Rev. William Messee, of DeKalb County, Ind., has 
during his long life, married more than fifteen hundred couples. 
Recently, at his expressed wish, all these couples still living, 
to the number of more than one thousand, decided to hold a 
reunion next month, with the pastor as an honored and central 
figure. 

* ok 

Bishop Alfred EK. Curtis (Roman Catholic), of the Diocese of 
Wilmington, Del., has forwarded to Rome his resignation of his 
see, because he believes he has reached the age sixty-three) when 
he should give his place to another. He was originally an Epis- 
copal clergyman, and was for some time rector of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church, in Baltimore. He entered the Church of 
Rome in 1870, and was consecrated Bishop in 1886. 


KF 


London Truth says: ‘‘I would respectfully call the attention 
of the Curates’ Union toa poster of which the following is the 
substance: ‘A Tea Fete and gala in Aid of the Llanstadwell 
Curate’s Stipend Fund Will Be Given in the Sports’ Field on 
Wednesday, June ro, 1896. Aunt Sally.! Shooting Galleries ! 
Lawn Tennis ! Archery ! Cocoanut Shies ! etc.’ ”’ 
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DWV e200, 
Beautiful Hair... § 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior Nair F. or cer pa 
tively we eye ge ed grow 
patches, scanty partings, 
eyebrows and eyelashes, and: 
hair to origina! color. Abeo 
whiskers and mustaches on | : 
face at any age. Price $) & | 
W A. LORRIMER’S EXCEL s\ox 4, 
>. 1005 Penna. Ave he» 
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FREE! specist our FREE! 5 
lertmet & Co. Enow tha! there ox , 
thousands of persons in the United sen ¢ 
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who are aMlirted with Hair Paling ka 
ness, Faded Hair, Seurf, Daniewf soon 


, A Meager and Stragy!ine Grae 
Beard and Mustaches and oie | isorder, 
of the Hatr and Scalp. 

They are also aware that mo! of the 
persons have tried severa! remit «\ 
out success and naturally hesitate te. 
$1.00 without first knowing Inet 
about the article they are about to um 

In order to prove to al! tha: 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
a } 1 air — 


will do what we claim, and | 
wonderful merit, we have decid ho send 
a sample bottle, all charges Prepaid. te 
any pert of the world ou rece; 
web h 

Ve hope that every lady and gentiems 
who is in need of a preparation 
hair, will take advantage of (his 
offer, as it is only made inp the hope 

mer’s Excelsior Hair Poverr may 

become widely known, anid (iat iu me 
vellous meritea may be heraiied fo 
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land aa being the greatest hair grow 
discovered. Addrens aie 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 
Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nors.—Descriptive pamphiet and tes 
monials free on application. 
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OotliGhts 


A weekly paper for the 

theatre-goer. Hast 
virtues now — cleanliness 
truthfulness. More virtues 
future. Postal brings a s 


FOOTLIGHTS, 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Populist Standard Authort) 
OUR MONEY WARS, 


BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 
Author of ‘‘ Dictator Grant" and © Peacemase 
Grange;" and Editor of Peter Cooper's 4 
A monument of learning.—.\ 
is not unknown to us, for we happen! 
read his “ Peacemaker Gran t 
worth careful perusal.—.V. }. //- 
no question of the value of the { 
digested and arranged.—San « romicle 
epitome of information. Leaves none 
facts unverified. Exceeding!y use! os 
Cal’. An encyclopedia on the money ques’ 
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The benefi that this 











enormous.—N. Y. World. Th 
book on finance of the century. — 
very valuable matter that was in cane 
lost.—Gen. A. J. Warner. | 
information that is being neec 
D. Lio; No romance of Hugo, 70 * 
Shakespear, ever stirred the blood 
infamous record.—Zom Wa! 
undisputed in the forefront fo 
Chicago Searchlight. Just the b be 
awaiting for twenty-five years /’° "J 
Baird. The American system 
like Solomoa's temple, witho 
hammer, in the magnificent s« 
history.—H. E£. Baldwin in Arer 
a great one.— Editor of Non 
be the standard for quotation § 
J. H. Ferriss. The most vaiuat na el 
that has come to our notice.—“ bee 
Comprehensive, exhaustive, systemaus * 
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and conden mn Francisco Siar. |... 
For sale at the © office of THE NEWS, J> 
Post-paid, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, so ceat* 
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"7 PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN « THE AMERICAN.” 


D rRANK S&. SMITH 
re? fastern Rey 


epresenualiy 


Advertising Department 47 Times Building, N.\ 
“ARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE 


CHICAGO 
Cor. Madison & Franklin Sts 


CHICAGO, Illinois, July 28th, 1896. 


AN, 

Iphia, Penna. P 

1EN:—Our advertisement in your publication has 
replies than lwe Ie c other veck } hapers pan nea 


lad to have you extend the contract covering two 
the enclosed ad. Awaiting your acceptance, we 
Yours truly, 
FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDI 
C. A. Underwood 


Advertising Manage 


BOOK REVIEIVS. 
ruk SADDLE. By Albert Payson Terhune. Bos 
Burdette & Company 

had many books upon the Holy Land; yet the sub 
uch broad interest and large scope that many more 
ten without exhausting its possibilities. Literature 
pecially dealt with this part of the East from the 
the Bible student or archeologist, and Syria, as it is 
mething which, as we learn from Mr. Terhune's 
ts many entertaining pictures. The people have pre- 
‘ ancient customs in large part, and now, in their life, 
and in themselves, we find reproduced the people 
with which the Bible deals. Mr. Terhune modestly 
work, in the preface, as the story of a desultory 

f land where the most careless wanderer must feel that 
on ‘‘ holy ground.’’ His work is exactly what he 
ription of the Holy Land of to day asseen through a 
eyes,’’ and, from the start, we find ourselves partak 
us measure of the enthusiasm with which the writer 
he saw and experienced. The book has a personal 
pervading and contagious, but never offensively 
nd the chatty fashion in which Mr. Terhune passes 
unt to another needs no apology and is thoroughly 
lhe English is delightful, and for one like the author, 
ferstand, is a newcomer in the field’ of literature, is 
lirect and expressive. Mr. Terhune’s appreciation 
sque is strong, and some of his descriptions of scenes 
was an eye-witness are full of color. A vein of quiet 
nd then becomes apparent, and a good-natured refer- 
one or another of the sinall discomforts attending 
in this land shows that the writer gained from his 
mall amount of amusement, a share of which, at least, 

readers to have. 

une refers in his preface to a happening which is not 
uportance just now, and which adds something to our 
the conditions from which grew the present Armen 
He says: ‘‘In December, 1893, foreign consuls 
\sia Minor were directed officially to enforce a decree 
expulsion from the Sultan's domains within ten days 
nce Turkish subjects, had become naturalized citi- 
r countries. . . .. It was said over and over again, 
ss hearing, that the imperial mandate could mean but 
t was aimed directly at Armenian Christians. The 


‘<isQ government hoped to avoid complications with Christian 


ridding the land of those who, in the event of a move- 


‘against the doomed race, would be, nominally at least, under 


n of foreign flags.”’ 


Mi _Terhune’s book is handsomely bound and printed and 
S with a quantity of excellent illustrations. 
G Astray. By Albert Ross. New York: G. W. 
Dillingham, 


undity of Mr. Ross’ mind, as exhibited in the dozen 
1 he has turned out, is surprising ; but still more sur- 


+}, 


1g is the fact that he should debase the share of talent he pos- 


irecting his energies to the production of books which 
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the Benefits of Bimetallism 


WHARTON BARKER 
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Bimetallism 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 Cents. 





Sent postpaid t any 
address on receipt 
of price 


Address 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO. 
119 South 4th Street, Phila 


Bimetallism 


Before sending for the above, read the following 


SPECIAL OFFER TO OUR READERS: 


To anyone sending us Ove Dol/ar we will send THE AMERICAN for six months 
together with a copy of the /i/y-Cenl edition of Wharton Barker’s invaluable 330 
page work on ‘' Bimetallism ; or, The Evils of Gold-Monometallism and the Ben- 
efits of Bimetallism.’? No voter can afford to be without this book, and during the 
Presidential campaign the weekly discussion in the columns of THE AMERICAN, 
of the paramount question before the American people, to wit: the restoration of 
silver to its place as money, will be invaluable to all those who are resolved to 
assist in the great struggle to free our people from financial vassalage to Great 
Britain, and our producing classes from the thraldom of virtual slavery to an olig- 
archy of wealth 

Subscribe now, and take advantage of this great offer. 


$3.00 FOR $2.00. 


We also make the following liberal offer to those of our readers desiring to 
secure a handsomely bound cloth copy of Wharton Barker’s great work on 
‘“‘Bimetallism,or the Evils of Gold-Monometallism and the Benefits of Bimetallism,”’ 
—a book that should be in the hands of every voter. 

To anyone sending us $2.00, the regular annual subscriptiou price of THE 
AMERICAN, we will send THe AMERICAN for one year from receipt of subscription, 
together with a handsomely bound cloth copy of the above work which retails at 
$1.00. Old subscribers may renew their subscriptions now and take advantage of 
this offer. 

Subscribe at once, if you wish to take advantage of this great offer. 

BARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
119 South Fourth Street, Phila, 
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I li ery bad taste inthe mouth. ‘‘ Love Gone Astray ’ 


i his pen. It is all about a young man who 


verific lf in behalf of a girl who had been ruined by 
nd Mr. Ross apparently would show that happi- 
ne iy result from a union contracted under these circum- 


We will not bother with the moral implied. We must 
whether considered as a study in real 
is thoroughly bad in the impression it 
cannot be denied that it is told 


iat the story, 
lile or a i pure invention 


on the mind, though it 


ino little skill, The book is tastefully bound in cloth. 
A CatTu PILGRIMAGE. By JuliaC. R. Dorr. New York 
M ac I an & Co. 
Mrs. Dorr has viewed the cathedrals of England as store 
hot of historical and poetic anecdote reminiscence, and she 
conve the message which she draws from her observations of 


hose stately piles in a manner that is wholly sympathetic and 
The English landscape and rural life also possess 

her which she yields to, and her pictures of the 

country are delightful. The book is divided into eleven parts, 
scope of its contents may be derived from the 


atts tions for 


a of the 


titles of these chapters, which are as follows To King Ina’s 
Welle ind the Isle of Avalon,’’ ‘‘ In and Around Winchester,’’ 
‘ Winchester and its Shadow Pictures,’’ ‘‘ A Boy Bishop,’ a 


Glorious ‘Trio ‘Ripon and Fountain’s Abbey.’ ’ ** Church and 
Fortress The Valley of Nightshade Wherein Lies Furness 
Abbey, The Transept of the Martyrdom,’’ ‘‘ At Lichfield ’’ 


iutiful Ixeter.”’ 
Mi Dorr’s style Is pure 
book a charmin 


and elegant, and she makes of her 

% piece of reading, 

NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 

|! is told of a wealthy New England man who recently bought 
country place, which he intended to stock with wild animals, 


that instructed his agents to order several pairs of Welsh 
rabbi 
=" 
A young man, three weeks married, at Topeka, while watch- 
ing lis wile cook breakfast, swallowed ten grains of strychnia, 
d going to a bedroom, lay down with his face in a towel satur- 
ated with chloroform, and died. He left a letter apologizing for 


mutting: her to the trouble of getting ready for marriage, but said 
the knowledge that his extreme bashfulness would annoy her all 
through life was too much for him. 

* 
Maine, called on a local insurance agent 
about a policy for her house. ‘‘Ye see, 
l haven't had it insured for some time. 
We've been kinder trustin’ in the Lord for better’n seven year, 
but to m in these times, it’s ter’ble risky.’’ 


% 


had a severe headache, and her complaint made Mr. 
Q. a trifle and by-and by he said something which made 
Mrs. QO. cry. Whereupon her little boy also burst into tears. 
‘Pear me !'’ said his father. ‘‘Now what may be the matter 
With you?" 
‘I’ve got a headache 


A woman in China, 
the other day to inquire 
*square,’’ she said, 
Vv mind, 


Mrs. Q. 


CTOSS, 


in mamma’s head !’" said the child. 
*, kK 
* 
The wonders of Professor Rontgen’s discovery have given 
great potency to the term X-ray in small places, where the people 
ly have lite opportunity to see experiments or to gain an 
understanding of the strange radiance. A Lewiston, Me., dentist 
promises patients that tooth-filling won't hurt any more, since he 
has invented a ‘‘sort of X-ray process,’’ by which an electric cur- 
rent is sent through the tooth continuously for a quarter of an 
hour before an operation, the electricity ‘‘carrying with it a 
cocaine at least, its effects."’ 
RK 

In the north of England the police are very active in prevent- 

ing immoderate ‘‘scorching.’’ One day two cyclists were propel- 
ing a tandem safety ; the front man was plugging steadily on 
with his head down, as is his wont, whether going fast or slow ; 
the back man, noticing they were approaching a policeman, sat 
up and folded his arms to show how slow the pace really was. 
The officer c alled upon them to stop, and, running alongside, 
seized the machine. He only wanted the name and address of 


' 
general 


injection, or, 


the front rider, as he said he could see the other man going stead- 
ily enough. 
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Our “SILVER SUPPLEMENT” 
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SEND STAMPS TO PAY POSTAG 


From One to 10,000 Free. 
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Until after election this paper will devote several of 
pages weekly to the campaign issue, and will spread 


We will send this paper in clubs of ten or more until 
November 1, at 10 Cents per subscriber. 
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“ Unique in periodical literature.” 

San Francisco Chronicle, 
“ Most readable and attractive numbers.” 

Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Meagasive of California and 
he Southwest. 

Edited he CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly I!lustrated, $1.00 a year, Monthly. 
10 cents a Copy. 

Among Its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charlies Dudley Warner, T. 8S. Vandyke, 
etc. 

Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Ca 
Together with The American, one year for 2.00. 
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German  LireRaTure 
—S : 


The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND COMPREHENSIBLE. 








Die Silber Frage :—The Silver Question. 
Die Moderne Bond Sklaverei :—Modern 
Bond Slavery. 





Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
Thirty Copies, $1.00. 
One Hundred Copies, $2.50. 





A CAMPAIGN EDITION !S JUST OUT. 
Greatly reduced prices iu large quantities. 


JOHN RAUCH, 
734 Clinton Street, 
ae CAMDEN, N. J. 
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THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary orkes 
An adviser, guide and educator. flied #" 


helpful suggestions for 


oepar . ‘ 


finding a suitable market for sar 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, and get acquaintes © 
the leading journal published in th terests 


writers. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per yea! 


The Editor Publishing Co., Frank's, 0 





The Philistine: 


A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were ” 
the enemy as it is..’"— 


cRY 


Printed Every Little While for the 
Society of The Philistines #"¢ 

_ Published by Them Monthly. Sub 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Si" 
gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payabie t 
the Bursar. 


“Tt ts very handsome and very ‘ 


“Tt is deliciously a 


Boston HERA 


ROCHESTER 


“Tt offers a most ion hg ee 


“It gave mea purple moment. , ‘a 


HE CHA 





The Philistine is calculate’ to 1 


dust of convention and dr 


miasma of degeneracy, and while 4s 


the old gods may, in good t 


ones to the delight of the hea!t5} 


lace. 
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